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FOREWORD 



In recent years, the Board of Teacher Education has instituted a small grants scheme 
to encourage research Into teacher education. Under the scheme, limited fundi are 
provided each year to a number of researchers to assist them in undertaking projects 
of particular interest to the Board 

As projects carried out with assistance from the scheme are completed, the Board will 
be publishing summaries of reports which it feels are of interest to i wider audience, 

The Boar©?! policy is that its publications wiU not be the subject of copyright restrict 
tions* Teachers, teacher educator* and others are encouraged to make use of the 
material contained In these reports. 

Further details concerning individual projects, including information on the availability 
of the full reports, may be obtained from the researchers concerned. 
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tasid mainly upon academic achievement at school leveL While sc^ - 

pJ^S!^ 10 " £sr tKe ^ student ttachefs may be fe^ ^ ^ ri^«- 

Maide (1971, I9SI) found that correlations between aemde^v 

* 'F f 5S ry ,€veU ««. tha «rttret<UL At this menm it ^ ^, 
mateJy 90 per cent of the variance in academic acWeven^ : it i^iary 
accounted for by that at the school level. Other studies - 
t^ between achievement at school, and tertiary instte&^" &tn 




accounted for by that at the school level. Other studies ^« 
ttont between achievement at school and tertiary mitte&sw C:»ut .... 
desert to^ determine the indents' ultimate •ffKdvenci*^~^diar» is* 
k«2LJ^ "^JP 1 *.^ stu<0e * » haS canted t» tm&imip 

t22^ iS? 01 ■ ■JS2? tew *!222*»' «*1«WW during teacta training, aad Mite 
teaching luecess (Start, m fk*9% It was concluded fro* tte Adies 
- * selection, training and professional progress *3 ihe» ^Wrneniv 
regarded, are unrelated" (Start, If 7f , pA& womy 

Another Indication of ' the imitations of wing school aeMfeanfit m *s» w» predictor 

t^ft^Lf l ? #nts ta ter?ta *y institutions. Although s^tmiff^peS of 
these students have not completed their secondary school w . efiw^eK their 
tertiary studies, Eaton and West (IMS, Ml) statii *" A.«*«n«ng their 

J "Whatever their quiiUfic ,ti for entry, their pmmmum o» be described in 
one wordi successful, A» a body, they tend to ttswfe have excellent 

pass rates and acceptbaie attrition rates, to so Jar at <««W«faohs can be made 
with normal students they perform as well 11 not betteftf ' 

S««f ei * 8€ ^f V * WW1t h»ve been shown to have severe limitations both as 

predictors of achievement at tertiary level and ol future teaching effectiveness, the 
lif"*!^ V»Utira for predictive purposes has also proved disappoint, it 
should be noted, however, that there are few studies which have InvwUgated Tthe 
relationship between personal qualities evidenced prior to' teaching and subsequent 



AlttiBi#,te.b,<flkate,;to demonstrate an emplrUjai rektionshlp between intellectual 
and personal quaUUe* « the one hand, awl elieetiveneM asateacher on the ShcTa 

^LSX^Hf * "P^**. (e <- »I0) have concluded that certain 

personal characteristics are likely to enhance success as a teacher. 

d^na^^£^S«^ 2fff J f2* '«VMW idtntUtes a number of the 

JSSSli i ^ Waehera and enumerates the personal, professional and in- 

£™Sd^te3^i t, ^'aSr ed 01 25?*™ tt m ** meet' these demandsTThSe 
demands include . the . need .tot provide a variety of learning structures and experiences! 
provide adequately for a range of individual dkerenceii issu£^ter "SEES' 
to curriculum devdop^t and for an increasingl/ wide ri^e of^SorS 
Sate^rS"^* with ""^f m the process If decWon^dng and^S 
J™tVL£.. W, *f <^™«rt*y and draw upon its resources! and encage in , process el 
continuing personal and professional development. 

(LSfW p 5 ^*^^ have been enumerated in the Smtioaslm and 

Srf"^r» WhWe l% r *"* the teachers imply that they 

SSLSFS* PSKf and W * U educa*^ with a high Regard to 

£3f*f ^ «*«tar^| nuraan^ with a genuine respect and Uking tor each 

e^^tuw^rf^ ,or %h t ^ n"""* 1 «vfronmentj resouree*^nd 

weatWe, with the Jteubuity to adapt to changing situations! and critical, with the 
p^rer to evaluate the relative merits of proposed Aanges, It il appawt^V tiehK 
whojpoaessthese personal qualities will be weU^uipped to^Sid To d^mwds 
placed on them in contemporary schools. .^^"^k 

^ereeognWon that a variety of personal qualities is necessary for the adequate per^ 
iS^ : ZiS^fZJ NlM ^- n ^- h" •>» reflected In the admission pm, 
S«««r^ •«5? , 4?" tems .*whP^.br the University of Newcastle (University of 
* , 1,7 f P* 5 * Pfoe^wes have continued to make use of a strheent 
^SfiS"^ *» admission criteria by taking account of Iwrstnai 

admteien S^SL^L^L^S 1 t0 t^veness as a medical prectitfoner, The 
f^^TJFl^-™ ^L^f , bBs ^ m thc P r * nai « tha * although personal and pro- 
fessional qualities may be deveispei as a consequence of profeitonal tralrilni, cemta 
■KS ffln? " HCH M warwth ^ *"paSymu« be prLnt>r1o^o rte^m^ ; 

X^2T^ A f^T S developed at Kelvin Grove Campus of BCAE 

shared some of the features of the Newcastle admission procedure. It too was based 
upon an analysis of th* personal qualities necessary for performing the roles aSeclaled 

SSuL 9 ^^ " Wa » bM " 1 " **• *™*Tttat these persorl^ttS 
should be evident before the commencement of professional tralnln & The BCAE SAP 

KJ!^ , wV W S^ ability^ requiring academic acSlnerS 

equivalent to Year 12 schooling as a precondition to admission. ( 

SufiTA .^i*^ 8 SAP '"»P 8 «*<I to the Auchmuty proposal that institutions should 
* J££h*^ mi ™L weU 1 *«demle criteria in their selection proc^reVwd 
Jhwf^K? ^ f re ^ wes "l d wwdw*. also the initial validation studies from 
.1 criteria and: standards were derived" (Auchmuty, IflO, pjuutvlil, An 
evaluation of the SAP may provide early evidence coneerningiw effiiven^ 
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The ^^Pnmt of ^he SAP for mi mW-^ emrants into Diploma of Teac^uni 
(S^n^i^.cwrsts to tte Home Economic was 

; @Jide« by a rationale incorporating the foUowing elements; 

# (a) sca^tflic a^ but it was 

^'^^S!!^-*?^^ not the only valid inds* ©f aeaoemie competence, 
Vi ^f^^ : .9eeempmmimt in certain careers and successful completion of a 
. : "- v * r * e *V" of posUschool courses, TATO ^ 

alternative indices ©f academic competence, One constraint placed upon the 
development ©f an SAP was that students should be able to demonstrate 
apojtiiie achievement which could be regarded as more~or4ess equivalent to 
ithe c^npietion of Year 12 schooling! " 

to) ■ P^i^haJ Qualities likely to premote success as a student and as a teacher would 
play ^n important part in the SAPf 

fc) deii^^mted mastery of specific skills and competencies relevant to the 
Wf^d faurse .o* study would also be given weight, e^* demonstrated com- 
petene^ in book-keeping, shorthand and typing were considered relevant to 
potential success in the Commercial Studies eours#f 

W) the ^Ap W oy[d take into account the aims and objectives of BCAE courses in 
Art, Commercial Studies and Home Economics In accordance with the 
reconun^dations of RawUnson and Surnard (WS) regarding the need for Insti- 
tuti^U concerned with teacher education to make their values and goals 
explWit . it was decided lhat there should be a serious attempt to define the 
^mp^tencles and personal qualities needed in student teachers entering these 
thre* courses; 

te) the SAp should incorporate eJements of a seU^eiection modeL The procedure 
snpuw encourage applicants to evaluate their ability* interests and motivation in 
relate t© what would be expected of them as students and as teachers, As far 
as pSS^Ble, therefore, obviously unsuitable applicants should be encouraged to 
come t© a recognition of their own unsuitability rather than see themselves as 
rejected &y BCAEf 

W\.......-,* h *,y?fWty of the SAP should be assessed by means of a follow-up study. 

The SAP development involved the following stages! 

fe) the Pacing ©f advertisements in the local press inviting applications from 
P****!? wishing to gain mid-year admission to the Diploma of TeadUng (Second- 
ary) courses in Art t Home Economics or Commerciai Studiesj 

to) the forwarding of a standardised application form t© intending students to 
sy&piy Wermatioft regarding their work experience* study experience, interests 
,.*nd 2J*ions for wishing to become a teacher* Applicants were also asked to 
i urnifn t he names of two referees and to make themselves available for an 
interview, if reqtJiredi 

referee* were asked to supply a confidential report on a standardised form 
designed to encourage referees provide information and judgements particu- 
larly relevant to the applicant's potential success as a student and as a teachen 
^ach applicant was invited to attend an interview session held at Brisbane 
Cwei* of Advanced Education, as a result of which the interview panel com- 
pleted ^n Admission Report* 

jMpLlM^TAJlQN OF THE SPECIAL ADMISSION PROCEDURE 

JKe adm^si^ interview constituted a central element in the SAP and was based on an 
Wtereie^ssn^ijie which had been piloted and developed over a period of several 
ffieriths* The Epilation ef this interview schedule was based upon several sources of 



fc) 
W) 



formation, vuy ; a review of the Uterature relating to the characteristics of success- 
ful ^ and by interested "tadiviS 
r^wding ^ recrements for probable auec^ initially as a student wSS^i * 
teacher of Art, ^mmercial Studies or Home Economics; and Uterature rSaUnf to 1 
interviewing procedure and techtfque& Interview panels were com^Ld of^reS 
P^^f^"^"*^ the^reJevant course or prtoclpai teaching a^chMen^ 
I^AaSSSi^-^^^^ O^artmwt of iducation Studies at Brisbane College 
*L£& £n £S wn » ^one representing the second teaching area chosen by the 
^ ZTV* r^f mU " Brisbane College of Advanced Education are 
required to undertake units In two teaching areas). 

L IT* intenrlew procedure required Interviewers to make a coUaboraUve, sumraatlve 
S™/* 5* thi ta ^ rVlgW ?* In , relatton t0 broad areas, educatW™uiu! 
J^T^^iTS%nV lpen f^ , T UT . mtS the P™eipal and second teaching - 
^-^^♦£^ ,y| m t ™*> wtl « t0 undertake a tertiary education course* 
For each area the rating was based on a descriptive scale eomprislne five cateiories« r 
toan outstanding extent, to a great Went, to some extent, to Uttle or no eS not" % 
SS^lr ^ comment to addition to these ratings, provision was made for a global 
ass^entand atoal recorommdation regarding admission in terms of four categories! 
mfndted^™* 5 ' r€Commen recommended with reservatten, and not recoro. 

Interviews tookjlace in a large hall, permitting several interviews to be conducted 

JS3£^S y Vj£? r i :to »•»»«■ of the interview piinels^eceived 

copies of the Interview Sahmiulm and the GuUmllnms tor the intmtjim, ma^elle- r - 
tion or AppUetats foe Ptm-Serviem Tmaehet mining Cbunee, and underwent a < 
thorough briefing. Where possibie, interviewers examined referees' reports prior to the 
Interview but in. some eases the reports were made available only at the Interview or Vt 
^ f • lM ^"P'e* 10 "- m ^veral eases, only one referee submitted a referee's " 
report. Each interview lasted approximately 30-40 minutes, 

L%-?J*, ft r*"^" fPl&rations were interviewed to 1981 - 29 for Commerciar 
5*. 39 r^? 9 ™* Cconomta. No applications for the Art course were received, 
'.W ■ '^T* Jnter ^ ewS! W * •» the 2f Commercial Studies applicants were 
offered a place (three were not recommended^ (b) 18 of the 3? Home Economies appll- 
™!w^f ^l 8 J^ Ct (tWO «>t recommended while If were excluded for 
consideration as they did not meet one of the preconditions for admission, vl& ability 
to demonstrate evidence of having completed post-school studies which were the 
equivalent of Year 12 schooling^ Nineteen CommeTeiai Studies appUeants andls Home 
Economics applicants accepted a place. 



s < 



i Wfj r 4 to Sato^ additional foformation concerning the admission procedure, It was 
decided to use the mterview schedule and referee's report for mature age applicants 
Si»^2*2Sw '*? «i c ^ m ^i Studies courses at the ccxnmenclmwt ofTne 
1952 academic year. Six Art applicants and 12 Commercial Studies applicants were 
tatervlewed and places offered to five Art and II Commercial Studies applicanu on 
the basis of the interview. Five of the former group and seven of the latter accepted 



Selected characteristics of the 46 admitted students are as foUowsi 
(a) 70 per cent were aged 21 and over, 

st^e^wL , «3uni«»r rmal schooUn « 8Cnlevea by » per cent of the admitted 

59 per cent of the mid-year entrants had undertaken further study durtoii the 
two-year period prior to their admission to the coUegei 8 w 

U per cent (13) of the admitted students were "highly recommended" by the 
admission panel, $7 per cent (26) were ''recommended'' and IS per cent (?) were 
"recommended with reservation". ^ 1 1 * ™ 



(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



-r M^unnwH ur in& arfeUlAL ADMISSION PROCEDURE r l ' 

th f ^ was evaluated in terms of four criteria using data from; 

™^^^.- temews Wl ?" SA Mud e<«* approximately 12 month* afttr they had 
• ^^^i,}**" 1?*^ questionnaire* (the first completed by the 3« SA 

Sl studente s^ enrolled atthe college approximately 12 iftonths after eemmeneini I their 

purses and the sj^ completed by 22 of the M students three yearalSrThl S 

~ ^^^f* «H«e^ As four students withdrew b TtN fim lew 

weeks, the effective saniple size was ^2* ■ 

^ The Attitude of SA Students to the SAP 

T ^ e ] $ ^ evaluation Interviewi revealed that in general, students ©ereelved the ad 

re^S^ >J£^- tt^ **™*hl 77 pW c«t o/^S? s\5dent 
s T?P° rtrt that the interviewers had dttplayed cMcem f or th«n, 

SA students held a less positive perception concerning aspects of the interview oro- 
* : f^J***4** per cent indicated Sat the interview had St provMe? th^wTr 
SiSea?^^ AdvancedlducattanS M per 

■E^Ef ^ the taterview »» d «»»»ed them to assess their probable suita- 
If^JV**^ 6 *^ ^W"* There was a marked discrepaney betweej rth^wnses 
£L^^ i ^ ye ? i * ,,ran ? " d those of the Wtrinte with regard to thlf p5! 
.wption.of .the usefulness of the Interview. While 80 per cent of the KM entrants 

St^S^'f^ 9^ them wJth a cSr*!dea f 2; whaTte 
K^l^?"! 5° U V. °* , Advanced Education and *« per cent indicated that 
^ tad not ^ W P |U| to enablln 8 them to assess thrir probile suitabU^ 
course^ the corr^poiiding figures for the if 12 en^ff were 27 per 

; Mh"JSll^ : ^^ ^^^^ r> °™ U ^lege «r?entatfan 
: ES35T^L- additton to 2j>e mt«Tdew whereas the IfSl inid-year entwts did not - 
which may explain, m part, the discrepancy in the findings for the two intakes, 

S ^J^^ii^"^^^ «n their -jttap of the interviewers and the inter. 
™™^^« ?#^il h pQ 1lV ve md native comments occurring with roughly equal fre- 
^■■'£9" eommente related to the attitudlof tn* iMe^iewers and 
the opportunity^ provided to put questions to them. The most frequent negative 
comments related to the long wait which some Interviewees 'had errfwed prior to thS 
Interview, the tack of privacy afforded by the interview venue, mo thTfael tha? 
ske!} P» ? ce simultaneously. There were ate com%nt7 about thS 

and tL ^iST paneU ' f" d l i e ■ ta * 01 formation provided about the college 
and the nominated course of study - such as the credS point system available 
eieetlves and the workload involved. Two contrasting studenfs* coSts a^ as 
foltews. "I soon calmed down, The interviewers provided a comforlableTmosphere! 
Thfy^ere genuine . . . very friendly and helpful and made you feel you were^aMed^ 
*&2*U SSt 1 ^^fomfortable, TnWe was no privacy - /was flit unpS. 
L^d^n^JvousH. ^ " *"* l " 1 pfivate r ~ m ' " was off-putting, because Twas 

»^\^hS^^J^/^ n rmr ^^ usefulness of the admission interview 
^tata tte ^tST^f f » 42 p€r _f ent 0, J he «»Pondents indicated that they would 
retain the special admission procedure which they had undergone or mate sUaht 
shanges to It, while M per cent Indicated that they would make mater changes to the 
ntervlew procedure and only f per cent said they would abandon Itf 

'regress in Academic Studies and Practice Teaching 

ond of September 191* the attrition rates of the 198 1 mid-year entrants to 1 
he^ Commercial Studies and Home Economics courses were 32 per cWt and 27 per 

Z&JZlT&y* * hU * the * ttrltion nm iQt the 1#S2 entrants to th^ Art Sd 
^Jmmerclal Studies courses were 20 per cent and 0 per cent respectively. The overall 



£ ? » °* S ^ ^dentt «** 27 per cent <i.c 12 students out of H). Pour of 
wh tJ?* d _2 f,thdrawn - from h8d tmnifarrtd to other courses. An ; 
5™Er J?L 8r9d ? achieved on a unit by unit basis revealed that 25 (59 "per cent) of 
th£« amenta had passed all the units in which they anrelted However; if of ^'il 

flte^'^ 1 ^ ^^ Studies «*«*•■»»■□ iaUed one or more units. 
Of the 36 units faUed by^thtse students, U were in their principal teaching i^a/with 
Accounting responsible for 15 failures. Accounting therefore emerged Is i n^lor 
source of, academic _ problems to the mid-year entrants to the Commercial Studies 
wuree. After a nawmum of five semesters at the college, nine of the 11 1982 SA 
students had passed aii their unitsf the other two had each failed one : uiUt. ; ;° "'^ 

Grades obtained_by SA students were translated into a grade point average (CPA), a 
proeedure^which facUItated a comparison between thl academic aehtevemert *of = 
«rious subgroups of the students (Table 1). Teaching Practice grades we -shown only 
iXa ^rWt»hi^ 9nU '', wh0 ^^eted third.year practice teaching by September* 
Iff** ^ *^ reveals a tendency for older students to achieve better grades, for the 
itki t,i ran t0 * chiey « Wlhw grades than those who entered in 1911 and for the 
"highly rec«)mended« group Identified by the admission interview panel to achieve 
•"SF^* CPA u Scores than .those who were recommendedfrhy W ^unT 

achieved higher scores than the "recommended with reservation" sub-group. i*£ i 



Table 1; 



Relationship between entry variables and progress in academic studies and practice 
leeching 











FINAL PRACTICE 


SUB mOUR 




ACADEMIC AQOEVliOiT (CPA) 


TEACHING GRADES 
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AU UrUU 
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Ar*o Unite 


17 
















Proctic* 




















Highly recommended 


10 


4.9 


4,4 


7 


5,0 


Recommended 


2S 


4.6* 


4,3 


10 


4.6 


Recommended with 












reservation 


7 


4,0 


3.7 






Students completing 












Year 12 


28 


4,4 


4*1 


12 


4.8 


Students not completing 












Year 12 


1* 


M 


4.5 


5 


4.8 


Students aged 21+ 


31 


4*8 


4,5 


10 


4,8 


Students below 21 


11 


3,9* 


3,5** 


.7 




1981 mid-year entrants 


51 


4,3 


4,0 


15 


4.7 


1982 entrants 


11 


5*2** 


5,0*** 


2 



* F < .05 ) 

** P < *0l ) f 1 £*f ***** * ? * n€# ****** §««P* in grade paint average using a 



% f! J f the 34 ^year ItSi SA ^ the 

m*SE?^£^ students had withdrawn 

- from ^r^Fivt of the students who were currently enrolled were likely to 

,: "5S^*l?fh! ufL^"^ °S thci ? ^i ^rred for a semester* A higher 
^rtion^of the Hot© Ec^nto students (52 per cent) than the Cernrnerdai Studies 
students »2 per cent) graduated in the minimum time, ' 

f^^V^ 9 th ^ majority of SA students had passed ail their units and wed adeouateiv 
with the academic demands of their course but a sizeable proportion of the 1911 

■ ^y^ ^tr^u^Ht^c^ difficulties with their principal teaetog area units, par- 
ticularly units in Accounting, v - 7* ™ 

Admstme nt to Brisbane College of Advanced Education Courses 

Eith quantitatWe and qualitative data relating to students' adjustment to the college 
. : ,environinent. and courses .were obtained from the questionnaires and interview; Positive 
™ interesting and relevant subject matter and the enthusiasm of the 

lecturer concerned, Negative comments tended to focus on the workload and 
pe^eived Relevance of the units, One^third of the SA students had ext^ienced 

^l^f problems associated with theP ctJ^s^N £S5tt-' r 

frequently ched problems werei <a> difficulties in readjusting to sludy &*Fin 
paring assignments and seminarsi W difficulties in arriving at college for lectures 
commencing at 8 am when they had to meet domestic respoiuibmties| (c) inadequate 

Tfblej: Level of satisfacilon eicpre^ed by SA students with various aspects of Brisbane 
CoBege of Advanced Education ^™ Biauane 



H 
22 



The overall academic require- 
ments of the course 

Preparing assignments and essays 

Delivering seminars and talks 

Taking examinations 

Practical work associated with 
my course 

Using the college library 
Relating to other students 
Relating to academic staff 
Using college recreational amenities 
My overall college experience so 



v*r? 



£1 
Jf 
22 
23 

§1 
26 
65 
43 
4 



Satisfying 



3? 

il 

61 

SO 

3f 
3f 
30 
57 

26 



Net 

Satisfying 



18 

9 
13 
4 



Has pr*- 
ftthttd 

frustrating 



4 
13 
5 

22 



Not 
QpplicobU 



61 



i ! ^ f at H'omti, in the caw of »omc Home economies students, or Inadequacies 
related to yping or ihorthand skills in the case of some of the Commer "| n | Itud « 
students, {(J) difficulties In uiing the Educational Rm«.^ Centre, Individ" "cgmnu 
ranged from feel very much'.t hornet eollege. lilt very ffi U& I tarn Xey 
wanted m cnm 'to college . it is like a dream c* n e true" to »Ovreo 1,7 am , very E 

riStSStw H0 T ef ' ' a*" 1 thC » we P«™ l,0 « Blv<«, i. totally unrc 0 ,rd y .o ?nc 
realities* of school requirements,", 

T,w . 2 .f 5A » 1 , u * nt « wno responded to the final questionnaire rated thoir satisfaction 
us indicated In Table j, Student*' responses to other quertions suggested that by this 
stage most of the adjustment problems experienced by lome of them during the first 

Stem. Tifff lEULi!?/." CM T, im t d bm " OVOfConw or retluced » "verity. 
« u?. ff ? l9 » "pproximatoiy one-third a! those students had experienced significant 
Adjustment problems unrelated with their courses, very few of the' SA students 
SJ£K«l wlshThSl! J m *era experiencing major prgblema ' or frustrations 
associated with their courses, over half the students indicated that delivering seminars 
and talk, and using the College Resource Centre had become easier end I 35* pre 5"! 
33 per cent and 41 per cent of them respectively, felt that their "principal teaching 

£KS *" 10 p %^ nt ,° l m mamm M% iim «« v of *hese aspects of their 
course had become mere difficult. ^ - r 

plemyntat'lon^t !^ti a l Adm> "' on Studgnt » Wh Academic Staff and upon the lm- 

™,i^ 2 J n , ,ervieW, t W * r# condMCted W members of academic staff who had ex- 
ft. ?/'?" , aC ° "" uc ,! wlth * ta SA »* u «» e «». bu » the Oration and recency of 

1 1 Jf ». J* ,, « , » 1 W *«* number of students with whom the member of staff 

rfcSSirtl W 1 **^™"*?* (from « sln » le >,udM * *« lh « -"tire mid-year group 
of Commercial Studies or Home economics students), ok 

■Br 'f^T* 1,1 ,h ? ofea oi Heme Beonomlci (a principal teaching area) rated oil their 

%Ul££& Vsl^ri m , $ V al md Cmot ' onal UM « il *> Nation, and 

wllJbignesi.to teek advice, but a ma erlty were felt to be "below average" in general 

»rn*fJUTV milt V> tim fM%*»* tolerance, Lecturers in the Commercial ISi 
m£ 1 ended J w make a distinction between the 1941 mld-ycar Intake of special 
admission students and the 1912 special admission students. While the 1981 entrwm 
were seen as being generally "below average" academically by all f.ve of the lecturers 
nS£TL£*> " W ^ 19 1 2 Commercial Studies entrant, as being geneSiy S« 
average". Both groups of students, however, were viewed as being 'Wive average" In 
motwation, social and emotional maturity and willingness to seek advice. MMtiml 
comments ranged from "love teaching mature age students" to "dampened re,T of the 
group . no youthful exuberance" (1911 Commercial Studies group). 

Trie majority of lecturers believed that the SA students had constituted an extremely 
positive force In the units m which they had participated Two themes %rsisS re- 
curred amongst the lecturers' comments! the high level of motivation amongst the 
St li ilt^JlfTV f 4 the ^""t* 0 " th «t the mature age students comprising 
2S1 M J,«.i«f C ifi .? dml » ion gr f up can brJfl « lnelf «perlences to bear on 

to ev2JS ffTvof T 8 " ml ^ mmi ** enrJc h the teachtaglieaming experience 



DISCUSSION 



, . s the inv w«»S«tion indicated that although not all the alms of the 
™ 1^ tJi, T. W V achlcved » the wusequcnt ^rformance of jtudents admitted 
on the basis of interview recommendations have, in the main, justified the recom- 

? f the lnterv ewers. The attrition rate of the SA students has been 
aceeptahle level and their academic attainment has compared well with that of normal 
admission students. They performed satisfactorily during their practice IwSj 



derived a high level of satisfaction from their college fsxpsttemm, and have been con* 
shared « positive Influence by most of their lecturers. 

In relation to ^veral major ftspecHSp the SAP wa§ developed successfully, it identified 
applicants who were highly motivated to undertake teacher training eoursesi applicant 
who subsequently displayed many of the personal qualities necessary for success as 
student*. The interview wai seen by SA students as necessary, and the interviewers 
were viewed as warm and concerned with the interviewees as individuals, Uighty*two 
per cent of respondents to the final questionnaire administered to the special 
admission student! indicated that they would advise retaining essentially the same SAP* 

On the other hand, some aspects of the interview procedure require modification In 
the light 0f the present investigations Attempts should be made to reduce further the 
anxiety associated with admission interviews by placing more emphasis upon its 
Information-sharing character and Its role in assisting applicants to evaluate them- 
selves* Physical aspects of the interview such as the venue, the long wait by inter* 
vlewees prior to interview, and the size of the interview panels also merit 
re-examination* It is probable that admission interviews are not the most suitable 
means of imparting specific information concerning college courses and consideration 
should be given to using alternative or supplementary methods of providing applicants 
with succinct, readily understandable Information concerning the college. 

This evaluation study has shown that the 1912 SA students obtained better academic 
results than the i£Sl mld*year entrants and that some of the latter group encountered 
difficulties In their principal teaching area* This was particularly true of the Com- 
mercial Studies students. Any SAP should thus emphasise the need for mastery of 
knowledge and skills relevant to the principal teaching area prior to, or very soon 
after, entry to the college, It l§ probable that midyear entry causes some adjustment 
problems which do not occur when entry is made at the beginning of the academic 
year, and that an admission interview cannot provide sufficient assistance to such 
Students in identifying potential adjustment problems, The results of the present 
investigation therefore suggest that emmsejllng and/or & Cftrcfuliy-deslgned orientation 
program should supplement admission interviews for midyear entrants* 

the results indicate that the mature-age SA students obtained considerably better 
academic grades than the younger SA students, The reasons for this difference are 
unclear, but It is possible that the SAP and particularly the admission interview, was 
more useful for mature age than for younger students, Younger applicants may have 
had insufficient time in which to demonstrate evidence of some of the personal 
qualities which the interview sought to tap, Alternatively, they may lack the life 
experiencei which can compensate for the smafkr amounts of formal schooling under- 
taken by special admission students* Whatever the reason for this discrepancy in 
academic attainment, it remains true that the SAP was more successful in Identifying 
older students than younger students In terms of their subsequent academic per- 
formance* 

The cost effectiveness of the SAP is difficult to assess* Balanced against the 
additional tim§ and effort associated with the procedure is the fact that* most of the 
students included in this evaluation have coped adequately with the academic demands 
of their courses and with practice teaehingj most have obtained considerable personal 
fulfilment from their college experiences} and in the ©pinion of academic staff have 
displayed many of the personal and professional qualities associated with successful 
teaching* In view of these considerations, it is proposed that the SAP should be 
adapted In order to augment the normal admission procedure for mature*age applicants 
to pre*service teacher education courses in Art, Commercial Studies and Home 
Economics at Brisbane College of Advanced Education, it Is also hoped that the special 
admission interview will serve as a model for the development of procedurei for 
admitting mature age students to other pre*service courses. Any procedures introduced 
would need to be subject to further evaluations* 
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"P» ,fw , 3AI obviously more time-consuming to administer than the , wnwJ 
^ 7 T J '"V" d ," r uuW * to recommend an „tcn.l«n of thl. no. 

8 PP ,t *f U ,or f^'vlc* teacher education courses, However, iho 

to pre-service courws. It may be parfJcuiarJy relevant as on old in the admlisloh of 
mature-age applicants who have mi completed their Year 12 formal «lK « t U 
hoped that other investigators may utilise the special admission In e,vl2w S"|tle or 
referee's report form to provide further information on their value, or 
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THB SKILLS OF PRIMARY PRB-StRVlCE TEACHER 
TIACMIMO OF LANQUAOES OTHER THAN ENGLISH (LOTEa) 

(tat)/ Hitch, 

Btlabana College ot Advanmt) education 



INTRODUCTION 

™L*" rv ^ *f* conducted with pre.iervico .tudcnti In their first year of primary 
i™« *V e ^ ,C ff ,l f n °" """P"" 8 01 Q"w»*!«nd collcRcs of advanc J education an5 
*£* P** ^ ft vt " ,y * '* took P ,0 « 1» wly February 1M3 during orientation pro- 
5^ * s ( i « ned * or /im lr *tu*nii. Nlnc.hundrcd.and.slxty^lght ttudenti were sur. 
veyed. The survey mi include student* from McAuley College of Teacher 

r^» i Educat on), or students in the Graduate Diploma in Teaching ot the Dariine 
» D u^eJ n by 1 C i;m P i, AdVanCCd EdUC " ,0n - TaWe 1 pr ° VWeS ° breok * wn of ««*H 

WAl- FlmUytar primary teacher education students in ter- 
tiary Institution* in Queensland {If S3) 



CAMPUS 




Mount Gfavat! 


242 


Carteldlnc 




(Diploma of Teaching) 


228 


Carttidine 




(Graduate Diploma til Teaching) 


99 


Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 


148 


Caprteomte Institute ©f Advanced f dueation 


85 


James Cook University 


166 


total 


968 



if. 



JSLJTfMi 1 r c P™ ,ent » 9 ' 2 P«»r ^nt of the total students enrolled |„ the courses In 
february ivgj, boned on figures supplied by the Board of Advanced Education, 

The survey was restricted to student* In their first year for the following reason*! 
IN first-yenr group was sufficiently large to allow generalisations to be made 

£i^!J^ CBS ' Cr ,0 gCI t08Cthor as rt « foU f» tl '"" the «cond- and 
third-year students 

If the findings of the survey were to be acted upon (e.g. by the introduction of 
language units into existing courses) it would bo more likely to bo the f Jrst-voar 

fhf fh«^ , . W ° Uld be inW \?t 8, ", C0 b * the tlmo the results were disseminated 
the third-year group would be close to graduation and the socond.yoar group 
already too far Into their course for changes to be made, 81 

ISld^hi'ta-'l^S*! 8r ° Up ? tm c 1 ar » e ' d »' 1 ^ campus were Included although they 

«?duW J ^ !5?lt n ,«IY r? nm br °" ght obout h ¥ ,h " * w *»¥ they were to 
graduate at the end of 1913, They were, however, available at the time of the survev 
and their data proved to be interring and significant in a number of Tcspects. * 

AIMS OP THE SURVEY 

uH^H^hH' ^ g ^ d ,P r ,! n n^ t0 i,nd the number oi students who have studied a 
anguage other than English (LOTE) to at least Year 12 level or who have acquired a 

where th e °LofE 0 TspoS ^ 8 * ^ ^ W by pfelon « eJ residence In a country 

InTP*.^ 8 "^ als ° t i <, ^ d „ the numbcr 01 ,he4 ° itudents who would like to teach a 
m the P rlm «ry ^hool If appropriate units were developed in diploma courses. 

The implications Of these results for the teaching of LOTEs In the primary school are 
Suia U t L TH ^ *X ° 10 t! P "" ,l0n * if the proration of teacher, of multicultural 
education, since the teaching of a LOTE Is generally recognised as a desirable aspect 
?Ln1h Ca,l ° n u° r fl , mu, « lcu « u r*« "Clcty both for chlldrw whose first lanLS I. 

wh! sLl E«l sh*,. / t C ^ pM0 0t fJ ««-»ang«a«« maintenance for those children 
wno speak English as a second language* 

SfSIlLV 1 ' A LQTB T ° YEAR " ANP STUDB NTS WHO ACQUIRED A LOTE 

trtW'Sfv '".If 16 , 2 "present tne numbers of students who have either studied a 
t0 Ye «r 12 level or who have acquired one in an informal setting, 

The following points are worth notlngt 

W Jifrtfr 8 »f St lf,^ i ; gi 'f S f ta 2 these , J1 » ur « represent are considerable, Almost a 
quarter of students Involved in primary teacher education courses have either 
studied a LOTE to Year 12 level or have acquired one in informal setups, 

*t h L^* h " E * St Q^en'lanl campuses have attracted significantly more LOTE 
™ T* k i? 0™. the tw0 nwtham campuses, It would be interesting to 
seek reasons for this but it is beyond the scope of this study, g 

^ [♦, t ,^!..° < 8tudcnt , 8 ln the Graduate Diploma at the Carieldine campus who 
are students or speakers of a LOTE is proportionally much higher than any 

int««f^ T L h ? StUd £ I he reas0nl iw thU «e "" c, «r but it w2,"d be 
interesting to look Into this discrepancy. 

scem , 'rem these figures that a potential exists among primary teacher 
education students In Queensland to provide a supply of teachers capable of 
introducing LOTE programs in primary schools, In the ease of the students who 
have acquired a language outside the formal classroom situation, their pro- 



(iJ) 
(ill) 

«v) 
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Hclmcy Is likely la be such Uat with very IHtl^ preparation they c:ouJrf become 
teachers of their LOTH In the primary mhmU 

UMJU students who studied * lOU Id Year 12 and/or acquired a LOTE 
informally 





H 


X of Year i 


Mount Gfavafl 


&6 




Carietoine 






(Diploma ©f Teaching) 


56 


24.9 


Carsaldine 






(Graduate Diploma in Teaching) 


S3 


53.5 


Darling Downs Institute ef Advanced Education 


JO 


20* J 


Caprieomia Institute ef Advanced Education 


9 


10,6 


Jamas CeeM University 


U 


1i,7 


TOTAL 


2J0 


23.0 



In the ease of the students who studied a LOTE to Year 12 le.el, they have the basis 
u , iXSrS i lan * u *8 e stutj y w hich could make them sufficiently proficient to loach 
their LOTE in the primary school. The nature of the potential of both th*^ grout* k 
Explored in what follows* 0 F 

STUDENTS WHO HAVE ACQUIRED A LOTE m INFORMAL SETTINGS 

Table 2 does not distinguish between those who have acquired a LOTE Informally and 
students who have only studied a LOTE to Year 12 level, Table J indicates those 
students who have acquired a LOTE in informal settings, 

TagJU; Speakers of a LOTE acquir id informally 



1 of tear i 



CMAJS 


H 


aiydcflta on 
cempua 


Mount Gravatt 


u 


§*§ 


Carsaldine 






(Diploma of Teaching) 


6 


Z.6 


Carseldlne 






(Graduate Diploma in Teaching) 


13 


13.0 


Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 


5 


3.* 


Capricornla Institute of Advanced Education 


2 




James Cook University 


10 


#*0 


TOTAL 


50 


5.2 
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From these flgurei it would ieem that tertiary institution* involved in tha preparation 
of pr maty sdiuoi teachers reflect the proportion of u m speakers faun/ In the 
community os a whole, I lgure» taken from the 1976 census indicate that &9 par emu 
of the pomjiat on in Queensland were regular u&ers of a LOTE, (Tha 1981 cemm did 
not contain sufficient items on language to draw out similar cMtn,) Given the current 
emphasis on multicultural education, this would teem to be a desirable feature since it 
indicate! a potential teaching force which reflects the ethnic diversity iound in the 
community at large- As teachers who have probably experienced at first hand what it 
is o belong to a nen*Angfe. men culture, they would be likely to provide authentic 
insighti into the nature of cultural diversity, not only for the children they teach but 
also tor thmr colleagues in school! and tertiary institutions 

Two other sets of statistics from the survey, however, throw some doubt on the con- 
clusion that all students who have acquired a LOTE In informal settings do actually 
come from a background significantly different in cultural terms from the majority of 
students, Only fifteen students <U per cent of the total number of students) were 
born in a non-English-speaking country, Perhaps even more revealing, however, was the 
item which dealt with the birthplace of the students* parents (Tabled)* 



Tibli Hi Birthplace of parents 





Col. 1 








Co J. J 






Doth tf% 
















I ef 




I y r 


nfisre 


1 of 




speaking 




LOTE 


am** 




group 


Mount dfsvatt 




O.O 


2 


0-8 


12 


5.0 


Carstldln© 














(Diploma of Teaching) 


wm 


0*0 


1 


0.4 


5 


2.2 


Car*#ldln« 














(Gradual* Diploma In 














Teaching} 






i 


1*0 




4,1 


Darling Dawns Institute tf 














Advanced f duration 


2 


M 




0.0 






Caprlcornla Institute of 














Advanced education 




0*0 




0.0 


2 


2*4 


Jams* Cook University 


*f 


1.4 


2 


1.2 




2.4 


TDTAL 


12 


1*2 


6 


<U 


32 


3.3 



This table Indicates that only 3.9 per cent of students (combining columns 2 and 3) 
come from 34 ^^fi*******-™** ...u _ . . &. <• . * 131 , 1 



from a background wrwe one or both of the parents were born in a country 
where the LOTE is spoken* From these figures, it is open to conjecture whether the 
institutions represented here are in fact reflecting the ethnic composition of the 
<^munity as a whole, Also the fluency of those students represented in column 1 
should not be assumed to be native-Uke, Since they and their parents have been born 
w ™ tralia Qf •mother English-speaking country many of the students would be 
third-generation speakers* Language maintenance into the third generation is rare and 
the variety of LOTE spoken by this group is often very nonstandard. 

In attempting to discover the proficiency of students who had acquired a LOTE in 
informal settings, students were asked to assess their fluency in conversation, reading 
and writing, The reliability of seiNiisessment in establishing degrees of fluency Is 
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UMmlJy low* However, the purpose of thli item wan merely to establish « rough profile 
of JJnguiitlG skills and »q the weakness of self-assessment is to be tolerated/ 

Idfekfli Fluency of speakers of fnfpfmaUy-scquirea LOTEi 



















campus 




ftotifrn 


N 


fluent 


% of 
N 




N 


Mount Gravatt 


it 








§7*1 


S 


3S*7 


Cafitfdint 
















(Diploma of Teaching) 


6 


f 


too.o 


3 


50 $ 0 


3 


50,0 


Cartsldine 
















(Graduate Dipfema In 
















Teaching) 


13 


12 




11 




7 


53.0 


Darling Downs Institute 
















of Advanced Education 


5 


3 


10,0 


3 


#0*0 


1 


20*0 


Capricornla Institute of 
















Adv 4ri£id Education 


I 


2 


100.0 




100.0 


2 


100*0 


James Cook University 


10 


10 


100.0 




50.0 




40.0 



Table 3 indicates that mo§t slants rate themselves as fluent In conversation while 
reading and writing skills are generally of a lower order. This is understandable since 
stuctenti would communicate orally within the family and the ethnic community but 
would have less reason to communicate by means of the written word Given the age 
group of the student population, most would have been educated in Australia where, of 
cour*e v the language of instruction is English* Reading and writing in the LOTfi if 
taught formally at ail would have occurred mainly in ethnic schools* 

The fact that a significant percentage do net consider themselves fluent in rcadli.s 
and writing their particular LOTL need mi be seen as a major impediment to their 
teaching the language in primary schools* Language teaching at this level Is involved 
mainly with the development of oral communicative proficiency rather than the more 
formal aspects of language usually associated with reading and writing* With respect to 
spoken language, it is probable that this group would display a much higher proficiency 
than is attained by most teachers who learned a LOTE in an Australian secondary 
school or tertiary institution, 1 

What would be required, of course, in their preparation as teachers of a LOTE would 
be a grounding in the methodology of second language teaching at primary school level. 
This could be accomplished by the provision of a single methodology unit offered as an 
elective* This would seem to be a quite inexpensive way of providing teachers who 
could make a tangible contribution to a icheol'i multicultural program. 

Given that education for a multicultural society is official policy in Queensland it 
would seem that we should encourage a representative sample of people from ethnic 
communities to enter the teaching profession, These people have unique insights and 
important experience to offer, not the least of which is their ability to speak a LOTE. 
The rather small numbers of this group in Diploma of Teaching courses on most 
campuses might suggest that a policy of active recruitment would be in order* 
Certainly, it is arguable that fluency in a second language could well be seen as a 
positive attribute that might be taken Into consideration when selecting students for 
teacher education programs* 
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P% 'hif? °i ,C 1f h f r r Wh °, h ,° d " u ? ,cd Vflfl0UI WTE> ,0 Yeor » 2 ls »n Tabic 

t J. i' com P lle,J ^o" 1 Information applied by (he Board ol Secondary School 
Studlei, shows the total number studying LOTCi at Ye;,r |J level in 1911 3 A 
cw,,»arlWfi of Table f, and Table 7 ihowi that the distribution ol student teachers who 

BreftoHJST? re " 9CtS * hB dUlr,bUtlor, ° ! i0CWKtary 



XgWgJj Sfydtftti who studied a LQJB to Y#*f 12 



tamo 


Tela! 
M« 






JAf>ANC5fi 




tmmmtAH 


0T1CS* 


% *f 

N falsi 


I of 
N Totni 


I sf 
H Tetsl 


N fatal 


I of 
N Total 


1 of 
N Total 


fDlp,!*) 

(Orod.Dip.T.) 
ODIAE 
CIAC 


40 

*0 

m 

¥t 
1 
M 


3* 49*0 

t? 43,0 
1 29*4 
4 33,3 


IS 3?*§ 

15 30,0 

IS 31,3 
i 3f,4 
? S9.4 
8 tf,4 


4 9*3 

3 10*0 

7 H*4 

4 21*1 
3 43*9 
? 11.0 


3 4*3 

i a,o 

0*0 
0*0 
0*0 

s m*h 


0.0 
1 t,0 

3 4*3 

» o.o 

0,0 

i S,f 


3 4,3 

1 2*0 

1 Sf.l 
1 3*7 
- 0*0 
1 5*9 


TOTAL 


m 


114 IM 


43 33,0 




* 4*4 


5 3*3 


T 3*4 











* Sail tHudanU Kov# atodlad mam then art* isngym 

4 listed i^otiQ '*0ih#r« on 6r««k # Ryftiion, OU»f« ^ fci^h 



Il!AlE_Zl Studinls studying language m Queensland at Year 
12 (IM)) 







N 


S of total 
language 
stydants 


Ffeneh 






44*2 


German 




650 


37*7 


Japanese 




17S 


10*3 


Italian 




9? 


§*7 


indonefian 




If 


1,! 


Fustian 




2 


0.1 


Chinese 




8 


0.5 


Greek 






0.0 


Latin 




5 


0,3 


TOTAL 




1*722 


100.0 



The choice of languages in secondary schools is influenced by a number of interrelated 
factors such as tradition and the availability of teachers* This is reflected in the 
languages represented in our survey of tertiary students* From these figures, it would 
sefrm that if languages were to be offered as electives in Diploma of Teaching courses, 
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viable groupi could be formed only (or French and German at Mount Grnvatt and 

" m f, uws « nd P 0 " 15 ' 5 ' /of Prcneh flt Dflflin « •**»• h*5X of Advanced 
Lducatlon. On the other cimpuie* there are insufficient numbers to warrant sottino im 

S5S i lAiU ,wc,ve 11 con8ldercd ,hc m,n,mum vloble m «" b " - «« 

Item 13 of the questionnaire woi designed to find the number of itudenU who had 
rimed or acquired a LOTE and who would like to teach it at primary school love if 

Elr^r^ Ml" 1 " 8 i r™f r f Vld0d (U * "^^'W *<* student, who had acquired 
Si f 1"? B °, Worm,il y f nd ifguage study plus methodology for student! who had 
learned their language in formal classrooms to Year 12 level). The positive responses 
given to this hum are shown in Table 8. ^ w ^ 

T>&l> 81 Students wishing to teach a LOT6 In the primary 
school * 



urns 


PooUtv% 

rwponMa 


t ©f compos 

Jsnflupga 
learners 


Mount Gravatt 


38 


£7,? 


Car§e!din§ 






(Diploma of Torching) 


3? 


6y.6 


Carseldlne 






(Gfiduate Diploma in Teaching) 


34 


47,9 


Darling Downt Institute of 






Advanced Education 


23 


7#.7 


Caprlcornla Institute of Advanced 






Education 


5 




Jamtf Cook University 


11 




TOTAL 


153 


66,5 



As can be seen, the majority of students who have learned a language either at school 
of informally would like to teach that language in the primary tehool, For the 

IiMUl Siudenta of French or Qmrnzn and who wish to teach the language In the primary 
school * - 



CAMPUS 




i 


German 


I 


Mount Gravatt 


u 




13 


72,2 


Carseldlne 










(Diploma of Teaching) 


23 


67-6 


11 


73.3 


Carseldlne 










(Graduate Diploma In Teaching) 


19 




12 


80.0 


Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 


14 




6 


75.0 
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practical reason mentioned curlier, however, it seems that only three campuses would 
be In a poiitioh to form viable class groups and this viability depend* upon the 
responses of French and German students to item 15, 

Table 9 shows the number of students who studied French and German to Ymr 11 who 
indicated that they would like to teach the language in the primary school. 

It would seem then that viable French and German groups could be formed at Mount 
Uravatt and Carseldine* At DarUng Downs Institute of Advanced Education, it would 
be possible to form only a viable French group* 

To get an accurate picture of the number of potential LOTH teachen from the sample 
of first-year students who indicated they would Ukc to teach a LOTE in the primary 
school* it is necessary to discard those students why indicated they would like to 
teach a language for which viable class groups could not be formed The result is 
shown in Table 10. 



Table 10s Pole ntUl leathers of LOTEs 





m 

Wishing to 
tuoch Q 

LGTE 


He. of (0 


Polantiol 

LOTC 


Mount Gravatf 


3d 


2 


36 


Carieldlna 








(Diploma of Teaching) 


39 


3 


36 


Carseidlne 








(Graduate Diploma In Teaching) 


36 


k 


32 


Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 


33 


l 


16 



This group would be made up of students of French or German together with those 
students who have acquired a LOTE in informal settings for whom it Is maintained 
special language units would be unnecessary, This group would be combined for common 
methodology courses, 

A comparison of Table t and Table 10 seems to indicate that the majority of the 
potential LOTE teachers are speakers of French or German, However, while this is 
indeed the case, the situation is a little more complex than first appears since a 
number of the students of French and German are speakers of a LOTE that they have 
acquired informaiiy. in other words, some of the potential LOTE teachers would be 
capable of teaching more than one language. 

The range of languages represented on the three campuses together with the number 
of speakers Is shown in Table 11, 
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P3 



T^fe jll Language learn! in Informal ifHflngn 



I 1 il I I 1 I f | I * 



Mount Gfavait 


3 


1 1 


J 


1 


2 


§ 


16 


Carieldlne 














(Diploma of Teaching) 


2 


1 - 1 


1 


1 








Carseldlno 
(Graduate Diploma in 
Teaching) 


2 


2 


1 1 


1 


2 






Darling Dowm Institute 
of Advanced Education 






3 






2 


5 


TOTAL 


7 


* 1 1 


? 1 


2 1 




13 


43 



# PidgL ,,0thfrM **" 11SUd ihB f&1 ^^ temJmivm Indonesian, YuqosiI^ ft™!**, MoU W| 

The number* of students who have acquired a LOTH in m informal betting and who 
wish to teach that language are shown in Table 12* 

T^ 1 * LOTE speakers (Informal acquisition) wishing to 

teach their LOTE 



CAMPUS 



Mount Oravatt 1Q 
Carsejdine 

(Diploma of Teaching) ^ 
Carseldine 

(Gradual© Diploma in Teaching) ^g 

Darting Downs Institute ef Advanced Education 4 



TOTAL 



28 



It would seem that a significant number of teachers of LOTEs in the primary school 
cou d be prepared from the listing intakes of students in primary education courses, 
While the majority of these students would be teachers of French and German, the 
figures from Table if indicate that there would be a range of other languages as welL 

STAFFING 

Of the campuses surveyed* only Mount Cravatt and 3amcs Cook University have been 
invo ved in the preparation of teachers of LOTEs, Both of these institutions were 
involved with the preparation of language teachers in the secondary school* Since the 
amalgamation of the Brisbane campuses t© form the Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education, some of the staff involved in the LOTE teaching program on Mount Gravatt 
campus have transferred to the Kelvin Grove campus* However, sufficient staff remain 
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In K'tan m J U J " Prench f* ,d Gt * mon F «neh and one Gorman lecturer remain), 
In addition, Mount Gravatt has retained an involvement in second JanauoKO oduwt on 

adUOtC D,pl ° ma SMOnd lanm *° ™* K |. Kdt? th« 

♦«'ih- 3nmeS u C °° k UHve^ity has stall Involved in the preparation ol lon«uo«e 

m|p tl'. h Umb r °i StU , dcntS * not worront ,h0 establishment ol units to Z 
LOTE teachers for the primary school at present. prepare 

On Car»e|dlne L campus and at Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education viable 
foTESeaah* bU ir n ?/i her ° f ,h " e "» titu » ons have been involved^ the Sre^mtlon i? 
se°Iice thew units. r * CCi5ary uni,s wcre ^vcloped staff would need to bo found to 

CONCLUSION 

J^r^ a . 8atlwr *f in th" survey Indicate that a significant proportion of students 
?tu£\ C Lo r # S , ,n v IVed ,i n th « W"""! of primary schoj 4eh«s h os either 

JSilSS^tSS 12 stondord or ta flCqulred a LOTE ln an M ™« , 

! t rtTp g Kr Seem .i th 1 t the JMnversatlomii fluency of those students who have acquired a 

ifm^T&^^^f^ lan ? U T nt P WOU,d "« be nMded for memberl 
01 tnis group wishing to teach languages in the primary school. 

Methodology classes could be formed by combinine students of French and German with 
^L^l^S^^J%^ ^ ol * "™ in the primary 

unlS fE'fwJh C ?2 dUCt lan 5 U " g f ""."'J" Frcnch md Germon « well as methodology 

Smoui It would £3XY d 0,h " LOTEi are P resentl >' $ltuated on Mount cSvitt 
campus, it would probably be necessary to engage additional part-time staff If such 

T^^J^^"* Car « Wine a " d Do^yKWutfoJ 

iupvev^'it * f^ 6 "** W J° lM } n teacher «*w»tlon courses on the campuses 
surveyed, it would seem that a lower proportion of these students I« fW,* « 
^""fP 6 *! background than is thfeise io \fi commliS ^ "a J^cJ. 
3 „ »' ^ tf f ln t erest ot educing a culturally balanced and reXentative 
teaching profession that reflects the multicultural nature of society colieees and 

whlT« i ^i Sh0Ul t perhapS glVB some *hou«ht to ways of InSreaSng Mh^te IverslS 
when selecting students for teacher education courses. Diversity 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the light of the data gathered in this survey and government pollcv to promot- 
ttagth education the Ideas of muiticuituralism* the -f^taTl^dSlS^ 

U JhL te p«nL lnSt,t ui ti0n ; g, , V * concretion to the recruitment of more students 
of non-English-speaking background for teacher education courses. 
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That LOTEs be offered as elective* within Diploma of Teaching course* on 
«mpu*ei where vtabl. classes could be formed, with a view to providing a pool 
levef necessary proficiency to teach a LOTE at primary school 

That on such campuses, students who are sufficiently proficient in a LOTE 
e ther as native speakers or through having formally learnt a language bo 
ottered a methodology unit to enable them to teach the LOTE In primary 
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DMftASli CHARACTEHiariCB OF 
SU^t«VISINO PgflSONHtL IN SCHOOLS 



£ t A t r**rr<?* rconv^r/^ tor, <y,A, Co^in, ,*f # /\ Fugaity, w,j t rv*e*f # 



Tim study was carried mil at the? Carseidine Campus of the Brigand College of 
Advanced Education. During 19*1-82, three pre»serviee eouwi? in teacher education 
were offers at this camf^ These were the three-year Diploma of Teaching 
(Primary)* the Diploma ©I Teaching (Primary/tV^Schooi) and the one-year Graduate 
Diploma In Teaching (Primary), If was decided not to include students enrolled in the 
latter course in the study as their experience with school studies wai not m extensive 
m the Qttwr two* 

A significant component si the two courses selected for the study is the field studies 
experience- This includes block practice and school studies* In the former, students 
spend a continuous block of time (three weeks) each semester in cooperating primary 
schools over the three*year period in the latter f one day each week for thirteen con* 
secutive weeks is spent in schools for one semester during second year and for both 
semesters during third year* During block practice, emphasis is placed upon student 
teachtr development of personal, interpersonal and professional skills nee Jed by a 
classroom teacher* Professional skill development focuses principally on planning 
lessons and units* mastering teaching techniques and strategies, organising and 
managing the teaming situation and evaluating learning* During school studies, students 
study i both In college and at the school, the roles and responsibilities of teachers in 
planning programs for individual children and for class groups, across all aspects of the 
curriculum, and practise developing these competencies themselves* in addition, they 
examine ways in which teachers can become involved in helping plan the school curri- 
culum and the influences that affect such planning* 

The study investigated the characteristics perceived to be needed by supervising per* 
sonnel (college staff, school administrators and teachers) participating in field studies, 
ft was decided also to study desirable characteristics of schools involved, The design 
phase included a review of relevant literature and distribution of an open-ended 
questionnaire to the four groups involved in the study * college personnel, school 
administratorsp teachers and third*year students* Third-year students were chosen 
because of their greater experience with both block practice and school studies, On 
the basis of the review and the questionnaire, a final questionnaire was developed and 
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Circulated amongst a representative sample of the fou. groups The data ihm collected 
were analysed* concluilons were drawn and recommendations made* 

THE. METHOD IN DETAIL 

To obtain Initial date, a short open-glided questionnaire was devised. With regard to 
block practice teaching! participants were Invited toi 

M lilt the five most desirable characteristics of college lecturers supervising prac- 
tice teaching} r e r 

(b) list the five melt desirable characteristics of supervising teachers} 

(c) Hit the five most desirable characteristics of supervising principals or associate 
administrators! r 

(d) list the five most desirable qualities of schools which facilitate block practice, 

On an adjoining page, similar responses were sought relative to school studies* 

Of the twenty-seven lecturers in Teacher Education and the thirteen from Liberal 
Studies who undertake work in the schools, thirteen received questionnaires (eight in 
Teacher Education, five in Liberal Studies), Some lecturers worked in block practice 
only, some jn school studies only and some in both programs. 

In all, fourteen schools were approached in this initial round, Four schools took block 
practice students only, one took school studies student* only and ninn worked on both 
program!. ^« Khpolt were Class I WO* pupils), six were Class II 000400) and one 
was class 11 (100*300), in terms of architecture, three of the schools were muitUspace 
buildings, whilst the other eleven were of traditional design, Within these schooii, 
seven administrators and seven assistant administrators were contacted Three teachers 
in each school were also approached* 

Thirty third-year students were approached* This represented about one-third of the 
third*year population* At the time of contact, these student* were on their fifth block 
practice session and had undertaken two semesters of school studies, 

With this breadth of contact, the research team felt confident that the data collected 
would be comprehensive* 

The first task was to take the responsei of each of the four groups in each category, 
A simple listing and tallying procedure was utilised These lists proved quite lengthy 
despite some simple collapsing of responses, Further investigation of the sections 
indicated that responses concerning the personal (a, b, and c above) could be cate* 
gorlsed under the following headings! 

Personal Characteristics 
Professional Characteristics 
Procedures Used 

initially, this type of categorisation was used for schools, but was later dispensed with 
in favour of one category, 

The final stage Involved the combined opinions from all the participants. Progressive 
breakdowns of the lists of desirable characteristics occurred until the final, manage- 
able snorter lists were determined At this point, it was clear that there was almost 
complete commonality in the items appearing in the lists concerning block practice and 
school studies. For the final questionnaire, therefore, only one list was adopted 

The final questionnaire was trlailed before distribution with a small number of 
respondents to remove ambiguities and unclear wording, It allowed for data to be 
collected from all groups on block practice, school studies or both, Participants were 
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asked to evaluate each of the characteristics on a five*poim scale ranging from 
essential to irrelevant, Additionally, they were asked to rank order it n I to I the 
five most impotent Herns* 

The final questionnaire was distributed to the forty lecturers who undertake work in 
schools. Some lecturers worked in block practice only, lome in school studies only, but 
most worked In both programs. The thirty-six schools associated with the college were 
approached for the final questionnaire* Within each school, the administrator who was 
responsible for the coordination of student activities was asked to fill out a question* 
flaire as well at the regular supervisors in the school. 

All thlrd*year student teacher* were approached, At the time of contact, the&e 
students were in their sixth and final block practice session and had undertaken three 
semesters of school studies, It was felt that tlio timing of this questionnaire, in the 
final pre-graduation practice (November), contributed to a large extent to the lower 
response rate than that achieved with the earlier open*ended search for data, 

The itudy was intended to be exploratory and descriptive tn nature. The programs 
being evaluated are specific to Carseidine*s Diploma of Teaching and the results 
cannot be held to be general liable to the wider teacher education scene, However ? as 
many colleges are now involved in school-based programs or are considering their 
introduction, the f tndings could have quite general interest amongst teacher educators, 
Because of the exploratory nature of the study and because it included a Jar^e pro* 
portion of those lnvoivi*d t llttte attempt was made to apply Stat htic&i tests of 
significance to the results* 

The data were entered into the CAENET MP-3000 system at the Ktdrofi Computer 
System and all analyses were undertaken using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS), The primary analyses of the data consisted of an extensive series of 
crosstabulatiens. These were presented in graphical form in the report and tentative 
trends are identified as the basis for recommendations* 

Some preliminary attempts at secondary analyses involving facto* analyses of sets of 
items have shown promise of further useful data reduction and clarification, It is hoped 
that these analyses can be pursued at a later date, 

ft was decided that the primary concern in the graphs was to present a dear picture 
of differences in the pattern of opinions held by the four groups of respondents, A 
direct graphing of the means on each item for the four groups would distort this 
relationship if any group tended to rate characteristics consistently higher or lower 
across all hems in a set, so differences In the average level of response of the respon- 
dent groups were added or subtracted to individual Items, 

It should be noted that an item may be ranked very low in this order either because It 
is seen as unimportant or because it is not applicable, e*g* teachers should visit the 
school regularly. Thus the graphs represent relative levels of importance attached to 
individual Items by each of the groups- 
After studying the graphs, the research team decided to represent the terms by using 
this range of scores! 

(a) Essential 4,5 and above ; 

(b) Desirable 3*5 up to but not including Mj 

(c) Useful 2.5 up to but not including 3.3 j 

(d) The committee Judged that no item was given a sufficiently low average rating 
to be classified in the lower category, DeubtfuL 



Agreement between groups was defined as followsi 



fa) Strong Agreement A spread of 0,2 or »«» *r« lour respondent 

groups on any item; 

U>> Disagreement A spread of qa or more across the four respondent 

groups on any item| arid 

fc> J^p*!'™" 11 " 8 Hm * roprewnt B moderate level of agreement across tin- four 

The establishment ol such bands was, in one sense, arbitrary. It reflected the judgment 
of the group after assessment of nil the data, luogmmt 

In the questionnaire, respondents were asked to rank the five most Important charar 

li. J yS,i * A " ln 1 vc «« 1 Sation of the means obtained by the two methods (mean 

f~J^\'T" mS ?!" '" am decided not to ProceiiU with the analysis of data from the 

oT.neJc oro^^ lJf'r^' f ,f9tl " h Was ln,crcstcd ln «<™s 'ahked hjh and 
tow therefore the rating scale was more appropriate. Secondly, the rotinu scale 
obtained « real response from each person for each item. Information derived Tm 

ta!?JS ,0, | tlM,, . ,, / ,eeU - WidC Op ' nion ba$e - ,n additl °". » h0 nvT.polnt ra ing scale 
is an easier format for respondents to use. ■«»»n B svuiv 

J™^h Ul * tS * n0t ,' nc,ud<! «"y 'w*»»r considerations of the ranking data and the 
research team would recommend the rating scale for any other investigations ol this 

RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIO NS 

^fJl imaT J l C tenti£m , is 10 Wen*"? *»w areas of commonality and areas of difference 
between block practice and school studies a, perceived bv the four eroifi™ It 

Sconfflcl ' 8 WP W0UW SU8gC$t that Spec " ic M,ion '» re< » uirct! *» r «°'vo this 
COLLEGE STAFF 
Personal Ch araetertstles 

General Trends 

bk^k^cSe sly^£^ , ^n a ^hf ha [ aCte : ISt . lc ^ ^colteg. staff In school studies and 
wo^rams CnLiT^ « M ^characteristics listed are seen as important in both 
programs. College staff are called upon especially to be fair aoorcuirhihie 
cons stent whUe the lowest (though «ff hlgh/T.tln£ are to't^^S ies ol 

considerateness, friendliness and taetfulness, H * - 

m u e ,«P^« , !. 0b,alnCd fr0m the four ieti 01 r«P«ndent s regarding block practice 
He, fy C 0M i 0 « ree "> e <« across the full range of thirteen items. The contrwt is 

ta fJLT e " m P ,e » comparison with the matching sets of opinions for coSK YAf* 

£te H."?"* Th t SU8geS " ttat a " four » Poy P s »»« a clear and clsisten 

role image for members of college staff. In part, this difference is s „ 

function of the long history of block practiced the reiativfnewnesTol fchS 

Some general differences in the ratings applied to the two roles are notable. Dualities 
of conststency and understanding are rated higher in block practice by all groujk 
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conflict 



None of the differences between groups in relation to block practice is sufficiently 
large to warrant concern. However, some of these reflect larger differences which are 
recorded in the result for school studies* 

College staff assign higher ratings to open-mindedness and flexibility in themselves 
than do other groups* Administrators and teachers provide the lowest ratings for 
open*mindcdness, By contrast, while lecturers rate flejcibility highly, administrators 
rate this quality highest of all the personal Characteristic* Such o response from 
administrators is a clear indication of some general problem in this area which requires 
clarification, 1 

The lower Importance assigned by college staff to punctuality is in contrast to the 
importance of this quality particularly for teachers. The pattern is similar though less 
marked in the data for block practice. 



I. The consistency of the results obtained for college staff in block practice could 
serve as an illustration of the level of consensus which is attainable, 

Z The difference between college staff and school administrators in their ratings 
of the importance of M ope«*miridedness H in college staff should be explored* 

% The particularly high rating assigned to "flexibility" of college staff in school 
studies, especially as viewed by administrators, needs to be clarified* 

The need for punctuality by college staff is documented The finding is not new 
or surprising, but is an indication of a continuing need for effort by college 
staff to consider the needs of others, 

Pr§?j ifjg nit Chaficleriitici 

a&n&ral fronds 



The general trends in these data delude a strong indication that the complete set of 
thirteen items are perceived as important aspects of the role of college personnel in 
school studies and block practice* This is illustrated by the very snail difference in 
ratings between the most important item (sound knowledge of 'the program) and the 
least important (academically well-quaiifiedk Ail four groups provided average ratings 
over the thirteen items which exceed ft,2 on the five-point scale* 

There is a high level of correspondence between the order of ratings for the two 
areas, school studies and block practice. For both areas the group of four most 
important and least important items contains the same items* The most important aret 

• sound knowledge of the program 

• interest in student development 

• capacity for constructive criticism of students 

• a willingness to share, 

The four least important werei 

• academically weII*quaiUied 
organisational ability 
willingness to accept new ideas 
concern for children, 
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f P u a? 1 " m ratif18§ 01 ltcmi a moderate spread of opinions for 

mos items, A few terns ranked as most important by ail groups show im.ll *prWuf 

T^ J g TT l p CtU ? 5u «* c9t * lhat lhe ^ ^ur moderately different set of 

fhf»w.V °?« ° f , th S fQl * ° 1 0l,ege stolf in these two «* regards the items ?n 

the "professional characteristics" set* * 

A third general trend places the lecturers* own opinion on the upper or lower extreme 

iZu^ri IT » SlH ,temi in - cbQQl m4im md seyfm ln bleck Practice, the 
K» t E ^ *\ f lone at an extreme. If tied opinions are included, these figures 
become eight and thirteen respectively, with the seven ties involving all three other 

Conflict 

Within the overaii pattern of high levels of importance and close agreement between 
ratings for school studies and block practice, several differences between the two 
areas or between groups of respondents appear in the data. 

Lecturer^ awareness of potentialities is rated higher (overaii fifth) in schooi studies 

I. «t h I t etke eJ * hth) - Thelr Mil lft Provision of constructive criticism 

is rated by lecturers themselves higher than others in block practice and lower than 
others in schooi tiudieii* 

The lecturers rate their knowledge of primary curricula and a primary teaching 
background iower than do the other groups in bath school studies and block practice, 
fields ™ * wi,,ingness t0 ***** mw ideas »'gh«f «han other groups in both 

U The general though moderate level of disagreement concerning this set of 
characteristics, together with the tendency for the lecturers' opinions to occupy 
extreme positions among the four groups, suggests that some general attempt at 
role clarification and subsequent rapprochement among the opinions of groups is 
highly desirable* 

2, Within the context of such an endeavour, the contribution of curriculum 
knowledge and associated characteristics, such as a primary teaching 
background and teaching expertise, should be clarified in a way acceptable to 
ail groups* r 

Freeedural eharacl*fi*ltes 

Genital T^nds 

The level of importance assigned to the fourteen items in the set of procedural 
characteristics varies markedly. The ratings for the most important items are above 4,6 
on the five-point scale, while the lowest ratings are below 

There is n general tendency for levels of agreement among the four groups of 
respondents to be higher for Items rated most important and to show greater disagree- 
ment for characteristics near the lowest overaii rating. * 

Five characteristics are given high ratings in both schooi studies and block practice 
They ares K * 

• provision of constructive advice to students 
effective implementation of the program 

* effective communication with others 
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* positive support for student! 

* regular visitation. 



Three Items receive the lowest ratings in born programs 
evidence of thorough preparation 

# delineation of the school's expectations 

* display of a range of teaching strategies. 

Some differences between ratings in the two programs are evident, Effective im- 
plementation of the program is fated more highly in school studies, while effective 
communication Is rated more highly in block practice. 

One marked disagreement relates to thf ratings given t© the item "assess regularly". 
This item, for block practice, is rated rather higher by administrators and teachers 
than by students and college staff. For school studies, lecturers rate this item last, 
while the other three groups rate it at close to the tame level as In block practice* 

Marked disagreement Is also depicted in the lecturer's role In stating the expectations 
of the school. In both programs, administrator! give this item their second lowest 
rating. Students in particular give a higher rating to this characteristic or responsi- 
bility. 

The disagreement among groups in relation to the treatment uf students as fellow 
professionals 1$ again highlighted in these results, 

Um&mmmnfim tiom 

U The role of the lecturer in assessment during school visits In the school studies 
program is understood differently by lecturers and the other groups, This aspect 
of the lecturer's role should be clearly communicated 

2, It is the apparent opinion of administrators that lecturers have little, if any, 
responsibility to communicate the expectations of the school in either program* 
While this Is clearly perceived by ail groups as a fundamental task for school 
administrators, these data suggest that the three other groups see a role for 
eeliege staff in this area to a greater extent than administrators do. Clarifica* 
tion in this area, including the means by which administrators may communicate 
school expectations to college staff, should be undertaken. 

% The implication of the treatment of student teachers as professionals has 
emerged as requiring attention. 

TEACHERS 

Persona) Charaeterlgtlei 
General Trends 

The adjustments required to remove overall group differences from the data were small 
and similar in school studies and block practice* In both areas, students assign a 
slightly higher level of importance to teachers* qualities than do the other three 
groups of respondents, while teachers rate the importance of their own qualities rather 
lower than these are rated by students and college staff, and lower than administra- 
tors rate them in block practice. 



ll}l nCfal ' fll ' tho Pf r «W»Mty characteristics of teachers are seen as Imoortant so ,h„, 

X^f ^Sfcfi"'"? SfTV/T T^ PrlncipoV^c^nrK^cV r 
ratings 01 cnaracteristics In relation to block practice find school studies refirrt th* 

TthTVfi 01 "I" tm t er 10 the former orca " Tp «»« r » rote ho ,S | 
us the r tnoit important characteristic In each type of eontoct w th mZ 

»™dwJ 8 r Whh f hC ° thcr ^ o' residents ln«S "co' 0 ^S"v C » and 
supportive" oi more important In school studies than "Mir" and >ceml»K' Th* 



tne teachers' role In assessment in block practice. 
Co/Word and Conflict 



Despite the similarity in general trends, the ratings assigned to personal qualities of 

JSSfiS." by thc ™ 0, r» and by 0,hers rcVMl 0 ^ ' ™P**« Pattern of difference! of 
opln on among the four groups regarding school studies/ Teasers apparently tend to 
kfcntify "fairness" as a quality required In evaluation, but rate it notably lower than 
the other groups do, They also provide at least marginally lower rating? ttanVthe? 
groups for the qualities "understanding", "opw-mlnded", "supportive" and "tactful" This 
JreS P s"w al SKfe thCmSC<VM ^ ° l0 " Pcr * 0nal rclatior,shi P «° students than other 

Jr™mf% U h P **Hf#, UdWtS ° nd lccturers » ««• ww characteristics higher than the other 
groups. The dlf orence* are not great. Students assign the highest of the lour ratings 
to "approachable", "supportive", and "considerate", while college staff assign h?S 

re left* th, X™* 1 ^ dilferences^ould to Sp y 

retlcct the different needs of the two groups, 

!L m 1« k ! d dlVergC i? CC !f Vl v Wi fPP ea « » n "lotion to throe qualities which occur rather 
low In the overall order of priority, In relation to the three qualities "open-minded" 
"considerate" and "friendly", both students and college staff provide skniiar hTeh 
ratings while both teachers and school administrators provide similar lower ratings. 

The result obtained for the pergonal qualities of teachers in relation to block practice 
ib remarkable for its consistency. The mean ratings assigned by the four groups of res. 
pendents are generally close together, suggesting a general consensus as to the 
persona characteristics, and by Implication the roll, of the teacher In block practice! 
Tho ratings assigned to characteristics by teachers tend to be neatly within the limits 
of expectation given by the means of the other three groups. The "verai oaUern 
suggests that teachers and others have very similar picturl, of the teach«'f role! This 
B »i L ™ rmon K ^ not seriously marred by the lower rating for "flexibility" which is 
assigned by school administrators, given their responsibilities for the smooth running of 
schoo programs. Nor is It seriously disturbed by the lower rat ^ assJS to 



defensive on their part 



It should be possible to utiJise the strongly consistent Image of the personal 
characteristics of teachers in block practice in a positive wa< . It could be used 
for publicity within this college at least. It could also provide a criterion of 
sorts, as an illustration of what can be achieved when roles are well-defined 
and established. 



The lower level of consensus in relation to school studies suggests that the role 
©f teachers in this program has not yet been clearly defined, or at least, that it 
is not defined in equivalent terms in the minds of the four groups involved in 
the program* The discrepancies are not particularly large, but could usefully be 
considered as one item in a review process* 
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Pr 9 f iHynil qharsci^n^ 



The adjustments for group differences between the lour types of respondents regarding 
this set ©i teacher qualities were quite small. As was the case in relation to personal 
characteristics, students assign the highest overall rating while teachers assign to 
themselves a rating lower than that assigned to them by the other groups. 

In both school studies and block practice, ail respondents assign a very high level of 
Importance to si* characteristicM 

- willingness to share 

concern for children 

• expertise In teaching 

• sound knowledge of the program 

• knowledge of the curriculum 
capacity for constructive criticism. 

Of these characteristics* the lowest rating b aligned by ail groups to the importance 
of academic qualification!! for teachers, A "sound knowledge of the program" is rated 
as more important in school studies than in block practice. 

Concord and Con filet 

Teachers 1 views of the relative importance of these professional characteristics are 
generally in agreement with those indicated by the other groups* In relation to the 
Importance of "concern for children" and "organising ability"* teachers rate these 
characteristics higher than do the others. For block practice, "organising ability" is 
rated lower only by College staff, while the three other groups rate It lower than 
teachers do for school studies* 

A wide divergence of opinions among groups occurs in ratings for "willingness to 
accept new ideas"* This crmracterUtic is seen as rather more Important in school 
studies than in block practice, but in each of these areas, college staff and school 
administrators are far apart, In both roles, the college staff rate the characteristic 
notably higher and school administrators notably lower than the other two groups, 

U Special efforts should be made to communicate a "sound knowledge of the 
program" to teachers in school studies since a need for this Is suggested by the 
higher rating given to this item by all groups, 

Z The higher emphasis assigned to "organising ability" by teachers {especially as 
compared to college staff in school studies) suggests that the nature of such 
demands on teachers be clarified and communicated to the other groups 
involved 

3- The disparity between the opinions of college staff and school administrators on 
the need for "openness to new ideas" by teachers in school studies and block 
practice is probably the most dramatic feature of this body of data* A 
resolution of these disparate views of the teacher's role seems important in 
order to avoid the imposition upon teachers of significantly different role 
expectations from these two sources* 
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Procedural Ch*«ni f iflfe f 

amoral Teende 



Jr 1 .!i^ 0r8U V °? p , <JI « ercnc " wh ieh were extracted before producing the figures 
displaying procedural characteristics of teacher, were again relatively small ref leltinl 

£ StS I^IZTIT 1 ^ b L teache » t0 the 'Stance of yr ow r c Sc! 
rMMfl^tl ** p0rt ? y J * w,der of °P |n ' on » "cross the four groups of 

K "L* J"" *" r r X« l/ar*? P. 6 " 0 " 8 ' 0r P'°'""°"*' characteristics: Thi. 
SThnth ZtESKf-Ju rati "«» ol ( Pr«edural aspects of teachers characterises the data 
fwa^SL^S X hi" an t W0C , k pr ^ ,lce * The aPp^ntly lower level of consensus In 
wilJZ fh»„* 1 considered and interpreted, The trend may reflect nothing more 
serious than a genuine diversity of opinion in an area in which diversity is appropriate, 

So^ftdT^L^K" 1 * *S ^f'L 1 r f Wng 01 P roC,dural "e™ is very similar for 
school studies and block practice, !n both areas, the provision of positive suoBort and 

ST m «rtant ICe Th an<, UM ( °' ran * e of Caching strStSgK anf^n 2 

SJSf^l fan , kln8 for . v,s,,s schoo » ^gulariy" rcflfcts simply ttw 
S^thyU JEVJT ift c f nnect,on with <«chor*. For block practice, teachers 
give a higher priority to regular assessment of students than do other groups, ref- 
lecting their concern and Involvement in assessment during block practice, 

One further general aspect of these data is especially noteworthy. There is a strong 
tendency for the average self-rating by the teachers to "tread the middle ground'' 
among the views reported by the other three groups. This is particularly the case for 
rTJZ re, 1? lve ^P^ce of an item toa matter of opinion or 

judgment. This suggests that teachers perceive and respond to several sets of expeeta- 

^$£n^$Z^ kn Wh ' Ch re,leCtS the stations of admin^ra- 



Conflict 



As was noted above, there Is a fairly wide divergence among the responses of the four 
Iffi to ^t%SJt^SSt ^ h ° WeV "' S6Veral ltemi * hlch the of 

!SL r !!U tto ? 10 bo l h W ^ P r «tice and school studies, there is considerable variation In 
the importance attached to item 3 ("visual evidence of thorough preparatlon»Un each 
ease, this item Is ranked highly by administrators and far lower ^y student," wi?h 
*im!L f, t ^ t . he } m f h ^ s th » m " lv « providing intermediate ratings. Slightly less 
dramatic is the extent of disagreement concerning the imparlance of the teacher In 

SSS Sd&aK B 3, efl ^ yW J t \ tCm l3% Ttw P*tt^ of responses Kmliar 
tSa^Ttw " if ~ block practice and It suggests that college staff and admlnUtra. 
student? do. teachers' rote to a greater extent than teachers and 

^fi n eX a t tT,Ull < Whlch i « u ?f nt t, sh « uW be seated by teachers as fellow professionals 
again attraete-d remarkably diverse responses from the four groups in equivalent 
patterns for school studies and block practice, H ,onl 

Hecommenda tlons 

U The nature and extent of the teacher's role in the implementation of the two 
programs should be eiarif iecL There would seem to be a need to clearly dis* 
tinguuh the teacher's role and that of school administrator in this regard, it is 
possible that the question has tapped a global perception which will be 
addressed in various ways by other efforts at clarif ication, 

Z The disagreement among groups regarding the importance of "visual evidence of 
thorough preparation" may well be a matter of personal preference and par* 
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tfcuiar styles In school In any case, there is no indication that the importance 
of this item is differentiated in responses to school studies and block practice, 
Yet the needs of the college student in the two programs are very different, In 
school studies, such preparation 1$ material with which the student is to work 
and ii thus specificaiiy required as input to college work. In block practice, the 
supervising teacher 1 ! preparation serves as an exemplar and stimulus, 

3. The trend for teachers' responses to lie between those of other groups suggests 
that teachers are in a position in which a variety of role expectations is pficed 
upon them and that they attempt to negotiate a path which responds to these 
expectations. Divergences among those expectations will result In insoluble 
sources of stress which are likely to be experienced in a particularly immediate 
and persistent form by teachers, Efforts to resolve such differing expectations 
should have the highest priority* 

ADMINISTRATORS 
Ptfional Characteri,*^ 

There is a high degree of commonality in the profiles of administrator's personal 
characteristics for sen© M studies and block practice, They see themselves as required 
to be approachable, supportive, fair and co-operative and consistent* In accord with 
their evaluative role in block practice, fairness is seen as relatively more important in 
tnjs role* 

Overall rankings place (in order) understanding, enthusiasm and tactfuiness as a second 
group of desirable qualities, with punctuality, consideration, open-mlndedness, flexi- 
bility and friendliness as quailties of lesser importance to their role, 

The raw group means show that there is a slight difference in Ldoek practice ratings 
with students and administrators rating the importance of administrators a little higher 
than teachers and college staff do, In school studies, students rate the importance of 
qualities of administrators noticeably higher than do any of the other three groups. 

Concord and Conflict 

While there are some differences between administrators and other groups which will 
be dealt with below, the general trend of other groups agrees quite closely with the 
administrators 1 pattern of responses, particuiarjy in relation to block practice, 

Two major areas of difference are clear, In school studies, in spite of overall adjust- 
ment and general similarities In trends, administrators apparently perceive their 
personal characteristics as being of lesser importance than do the three other groups. 

The second major difference is between the college staff and the administrators' per* 
ceptlon of the importance of personal quailties of administrators, Where there is a 
w,*fe spread of opinion concerning the Im»**ri*nce of a characteristic, the extreme 
positions tend to be occupied by administrators antf college staff. 

In block practice, administrators, of the four groups, rate their co-operativeness, 
enthusiasm, tactfuiness and punctuality higher than the other three groups, and in 
three of those four cases, enthusiasm being the exception, college staff rate these 
cJmraeterUties lowest of the four groups. For open-mindedness and flexibility, college 
staff provide the highest group rating and administrators the lowest rating for the two 
items* 

For characteristics of administrators In relation to school studies, there is a similar 
tendency in nine of the thirteen items. Administrators and college staff occupy outer 
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positions of the four group*. There U also a strong tendency lor colleac staff to 
attribute mo re im p^ ta ncc to tho characteristics of administrators than the Idm nlstra 
c«c. CS ' W ' ,h thC eXCeptl0n ot P^tuaiity ^r which tho revert i. the 



liecomnmnda tions 



l^f. *°f°? 01 relatively high importance assigned by students to the 
^wwlthifictwlsilcsol school administrators should be examined. It suggests 

iKdiil^n V P !h ee,Ve ^ mini » tro **» °» more Important and influential in school 
studies than Is tho case for the other three groups. 

Z ^here is apparently a serious and quite general discrepancy between college 

Thil i P ln',t V aterS aS *f the , des!roblc characteristics of administrator 
This disercponey is present In relation to block practice but is much more 
marked in school studies, Means should be found of overcoming th|* diy^pa™, 

Professional Ch araetariilles 

General Tmntln 

^mJ^ ,h M ,C r ^"""eristics, there is a strong agreement in the ordering 
obtained for block practice and school studies. The overall importance attached I to 
^■Sffi^HSI ° l , adm '"'u Stra,orj v « rics «*» s »*8htiy between the lour groups 
SS5^f«* 77" " 8 ,he *l lgh f. 8t ? V " rn " ratin 8 ln cach « There is also a S rung 
tendency for students to rank all characteristics at closer to the same level than it 
the case for other groups. 

With the exception of "academic qualifications" which is rated least important oi the 
professional characteristic, of administrators, the remaining twelve characteristics arl 
all rated as very important with only a gradual decrease from the most important 
S™-^ W 01 l hC pr °« ram ' cu ^ulum knowledge, organKnal^Ey 



Conflict 



The administrators attribute greater importance than do other groups to curriculum 
knowledge, expertise in teaching and a primary teaching background In rela, on to 

StLKhK^ i l0die *' th »y r8te «Wni«tional ability 8 and theory-pr"tice 

relationships higher than the other three groups. 

Reeemmenda tions 

1. The higher emphasis placed by administrators on organisational skills In school 
clarif?ed SU8ge lnV ° lved ta this "* Ca neod to be investi 8*ted and 

2. The discrepancy between college staff and administrators Is less marked in this 
mSuiV If w t,0n -1° P erson41 characteristics. Given the need for role 
Si identified in that area, several additional aspects should 
be included. In school studies, lecturers apparently expect a higher level ol 
willingness to accept new Ideas than administrators see as called for. There is 
an inconsistency between these expectations of lecturers and their lower ratings 
for experience in teaching. In block practice, particularly, administrators see 2 
fn L*»k t, VC f y lm P°r tant C""«teristic» while college staff rate it second lowest 
in both block practice and school studies. 



Conors J Tmndii 



The characteristics involved in this set attracted a wider range of responses than is 
the case for Personal or Professional Characteristics, Omitting the lowest ranked Item, 
"Visit school regularly" which applies properly only to college staff, the remaining 
thirteen items cover a wider range than Is the case for the two previous seta of items* 

The overall trends order Items identically at the extremes for block practice and 
schoo studies. The need for administrators to show organisational skill, to state the 
school's expectations and communicate effectively are placed highest on each list, and 
Hums 8 to m are similarly ordered in both cases, The general trend ranks "organising 
time" higher in importance for school studies and "advises constructively" hteher for 
block practice, * e 

These differences are reflected in the administrators* ranking! even more strongly* 
They rank "organising time" equal second in importance for school studies and "advises 
constructively" second in importance In block practice. They also rank "providing 
positive support" higher than do other groups and "treating students as fellow pro- 
fessionals" is ranked lower, 

conflict 

The results for this set of items display a number of areas of most marked dis- 
agreement between groups of respondents, The differences are similar In block practice 
and school studies, though much more marked in the latter area, 

Administrators themselves and teachers see it as the administrator's role to state the 
school's expectations in block practice and school studies while students, and more 
particularly college staff, assign a lower rating to this function, It is not clear 
whether this implies a lower rating by college staff of school expectations © r of the 
role of administrators In stating these, 

The treatment of students as professionals is seen as of much higher importance by 
college staff and students than by administrators, 

A group of three characteristics show strong disagreement between administrators and 
college staff regarding desirable characteristics of administrators, For block practice, 
administrators attach a relatively high importance to "advises constructively", 
provides support", and "assesses regularly" and rate these three in a roughly similar 
manner for school studies. College staff apparently see these functions of school 
administrators quite differently. The ratings for these items by college staff are 
clearly lower in bioek practice and remarkably lower in school studies, 

Recommendations 

1, The role of the expectations of the schools in both block practice and school 
studies should be clarified, as should the place of administrators and college 
staff in stating these expectations to students. 

2, The meaning attached to 'treating students as professionals" by each of the 
four groups of respondents should be further explored. The disagreement is so 
strong that the possibility of quite different meanings should be explored, 
including the treatment of students as professionals by college staff in college 
courses, 

3, The role of administrators in providing advice, support and assessment of 
students, particularly in school-based studies, must be defined by some 
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mu^u'Im £2? In * eh001 ,tu f«> h «PP«» that either administrators, 
SS^^S^c^"" f ° le ,h6y " ll8n 10 ^^ton or' 

SCHOOLS 

There are only minor differences among groups In overall level of their responses to 
the let of fourteen ichool characteristics: Students and college it.« provwf StS 
higher ratings overall than do school administrators and teachefs, , " gn " y 

The ratings assigned to the characteristics ranged from very high tnj for "an 

iS^.u t ^ ,tud r t , m " r J kWn " ,i Acro " tWl * h e lt«m «e ordered almost 

dentlcal y for school studies and block practice. The only reversal Is for 
^maintained grounds" (eleventh for school studies and twelfth for S practice) 
which exchange, these places with "emmunity Involvement" to tnV twTareat prs,ct,ca > 



Cent Hot 



Given the equivalence of overall ratings and the strong correspondence also between - 
the two ratings (for school studies and block practice) pfovlded by^ach grou? foVefeh 

?h^?J!LS^tLfr. n ^T! y Wch mtw itom «ther groups, They provide : 

t™,» B ~ t < 1^, 8S „ ll 22 ng the four l01, "accessibility" and the "adequacy of » 

K M , a ^, f " c, i It . es • The y P revJd « ^e lowest of the four group rttJnnfw MarhV 'of « 
school philosophy" and for "high staff morale". 8 y 01 

College lecturers provided the highest ratlngi for "flexible organisation" "overall 'm 



i 

MO 

il 



#^1^**7/ 7 ^ common rooms", mey provide the lowest retinas ^ 

for "staff experienced at the school" -accessibility* and ^BUtt/p^^i^^ ^ 

rS^^^iX^ ltems hi ^ r than * thaf Sroyps. In some cases, this higher I 
tSBLdt 8f0UpS if V one 01 the two ^grams. The high fet^siS 

* atmosphere conducive to learning 

• a clear school philosophy 
community involvement 

* well-maintained grounds. 

They place lowest importance, out of the four groups, oni 
« adequacy of equipment and resources 

• flexibility of organisation 
(by a large margin) the involvement of all members of the schooL 

Teachers provide relatively higher ratings for the importance of two itemst 
the adequacy of equipment and resources 
high staff /pupil ratios, 

They provide low relative ratings fort 
■ community Involvement 



cmmtm Maff/slwknt iiaifrooms* 



Mc-*t of ihm differences report mi above are moil entity interpreted as representing 
vlewpointi or ne#d§ of the particular group most rmmedlately affected by or 
responsible for the eNiracfefisfit Involved In addition, a mmhet of the item* are not 
pottntialiy modifiable within the pfsffams involve In this study. 

Several findings could be clarified or further investigated, 

U The mpoftM of administrators to tht Htm regarding the Involvement of the 
whole school in the programs may ntec! Clarification, li may represent a real 
desire le limit the effect of participation In one of these college program! or It 
may reflect a pragmatic concern for their staff and the re^uirtmtnt of making 
such kivolv«m«tt by particular staff rntmbtrt a matter of formal agreement 
subject to college funding, 

% Teacher* 1 negative response to the shying of staffrooms with students Is clearly 
Indicated in the data* Since this ii net a universal practice, tome sharing of 
esperlences by staff in schools with the two provisions could be productive, 

% the %$rvtemf for each group to respond to these items in a manner which 
reflects only their own im4$ may b# a reflection of the instructions used in 
this research. If f however f It It a reflection of the general approach of 
individuals, then a major snd continuing effort is required to support the 
development of a greater s#nse of unity of purpotit in both school studies and 
block practice part Id pan tic 
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THE FORMATION OP 
TEACHERS OF READING 



J*W t ImtiQh (Conmner) t A.K. Albion* G t H, Dohane, w t Ji Fo*t#r t P t S f Otmmn, 
I*, 3, ShgM$t I>J\ Jams, J,t>, Lanv* t D,R t Hzsnwj , a i H,a r Smith, //,Af.C. 

StiMMm Coll&gs of Advanced Mua&tlan 



M A Longitudinal Study of the Formation of Teachers of Reading" is an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the c^liege/fieid-bit§#d Diploma of Teaching offered by Brisbane 
College of Advanced rMjcation (Carseldine Campus) in preparing teachers for the 
leaching of f inding. 

Since reading proficiency ii of the utmost importance to the child, teacher preparation 
courses have focused on ways of Improving the teaching of reading, resulting in a 
critical examination of coursei deiigned to prepare te&ehers qf reading* The study 
described in this report involves an evaluation ol the effects of preparing potential 
teachers in a context where theoretical considerations and practical applications are 
linked in a field*based model of teacher education, previous research has highlighted 
the need for teacher preparation program! which blend theoretical and experlentimi 
components to ensure that theoretical knowledge becomes mere functional for begin* 
ning teachers. A basic requirement of courses contributing to the formation of 
teachers of reading ii to provide graduate* teaching experiences articulated with a 
program of professional studies to achieve a "theory into practice*' focus for the 
teaching of reading* 

This study has attempted to provide information about teachers 1 conceptualisation of 
reading instruction and to produce m effective instrument far measuring teachers 1 
knowledge, attitudes and approaches to reading* 

!rt assessing the effectiveness of a college instructional and practical teaching 
program* attention has been given to comparing the understandings and practices of 
students with those of teachers who have been in the field for some time* These lines 
of investigation are consistent with the findings available about the significance of the 
teacher in implementing a reading instruction program* 

tt is the teacher, rather than material! and approaches, who Is the critical variable in 
ensuring instructional effectiveness in reading (Bond and Dyksira, 1967)» Shulman and 
Eistein 0975) identified effective teachers as those who are engaged in information 




processing which wtaili making decltiom from guidelines. The most Imoortflnt f fl „,« 

Present knowledge of teachers' conception of riding may bo summarised as fallows, 

coSS n ^ *i# ,tt , V •i O^Cep,,0f1 , , 01 reat)ln «» mmt have more than one 

conception of reading, teachers explain their Instructional decision* with 
aitegoriMble statements that represent *ioi».re*dln£' 'canton S« ^Lh«* 

^ , :?:biry%r^r c rr t K h ' n othw> ' ««k^^™mT™; 

in stapiiity from teacher to teacher, a teacher's readlna conceotior. mav hi 
related to the grade level and student ability leve^^tSff mod^f anl 

modeHt waa^atl^n^f^! ntm } mcy ot rMdin « Nation in a lield.baa.d 

'ArZ^^A^ - - reidCJW. 

petw-minatlon of the principle! embodied in the "concept of readina" was on the hail. 

attitudes and breadth of classroom applications relating to the teachina of 7*Kii« 
«f«^ ph«« of the transition frem Ihe ^SStmJSfS 
Kbo,S ^^£J^££V? % l ^ f 91 Mmnma Education toZ cSijflJ 

for all levels of the readtag "preeX 8 g * ■ nd P"*^ 1 "* F<J8™mi suitable 

METHODOLOGY 

■SStS^SSSR i m9^Sf Um%k>n <WM«M- model for the 

^iSt^tSr^^r^ flr,t mt °™ 

tif« 8 «^J? 1^" i P n *»««. tW« evaluation research uied as data for analysis Interna- 

r^^a.'-asra: asssus w "" ,u5 " ; *" bI= 

ghase L if$O f was frimftrlly ceiromtd with development and trial nf 

fleld-based course) and flrst.year teachers {last graduate! of old ImrJ). 

«UI ,nitn,mentS « «'»t group, ol graduate, from 

Thus, data for the Investigation were obtained from the following five groups, 



Group 1 



Jaket^Stl ^t.^ ftllk jf 8 «W«W«Md course in 1981, but who had not under- 
taken the school-based reading education uniti In the third v«r theiV 



Group 2 

fmuymr itudenti undertaking the fleld-based course In 19S1 awl who had undertaken 
the scheoUbased reading will, 5chool*Ba$ed Heading Education, were surveyed after 
five semesters rind had also experienced two reading-language arts unit* (N«iS). 

Group J 

Beginning teacher* 19$ U These were graduates from the solely college-based 
reading4anguagi arts units (N*£3}» 

Group 4 

Beginning teachers ifS& These graduates of the field-based program had completed 

reading* language art! Wilts including the third-year school-baaed reading education 
units W*m 

Group $ 

Experienced teachers, These consisted of a sample of teachers who had at least two 
years of teaching experience (N»83). 

One-way analyses of variance (ANOVAS), followed by Scheffc paiNwise comparisons 
were used to test lor group dlfferencei on sixty-one questionnaire items. In addition, a 
number of pre-planned comparisons between particular groups was also made* 

With the exception of seven comparisons involving five items, all of the significant 
differences between groups involved group 1^ the experienced teachers 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Summary of foldings 

In summary, the results of the study support the following conclusions* 

1. Experienced teachers* views about the reading process differed from the other 
four groups involved in the study* !n particular, the most differences occurred 
between the experienced teachers {those who had had the least, if any. 
exposure to the views of reading emphasised by the school-based reading course) 
and the students who had recently completed the schooi4*ased reading course 
(those who had had the most recent and intensive exposure to these views)* 

2. There were some sigiinmnt flh^rences, even among the experienced teachers, 
about the nature of the leading process* 

3* Final-year students who were yet to undertake the school-based reading course 
differed. In some respects, from students who had completed the course, 

k There were no significant differences In views about the reading process 
between the students who had recently completed the school-based reading 
course and those same students after teaching In the schools for several months, 
This result shows that their views about reading were maintained while being 
exposed to the socialising Influence of the schools. 

5* There were no significant differences between beginning teachers who had com* 
pieted the previous campus-based reading course and those who had completed 
the school-based course* In other words, the campus-based and school-based 
courses produced teachers whose views about the nature of the reading process 
were similar* 

6, Students who had recently completed the field-baaed reading course differed 
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significantly on om Hem from the beginning teachers who had comoioted .h- 
wmpui.ba.ed reading cour.«. Student, who undertook 55 * Si£Srt!£jfc 
caution program dlsagrwd with the use of a systematic phonic .Si «Sh 
while beginning teacher* who graduated from the mmpm&SS fSSn? SSm 
agreed moderately with an approach based on phonic *kiil». 8 

? * tSflSZ 01 ^ sl 8 n » lcan t tliflercnces that occurred among the itudcnti who 

■ is «tS!r d 8raduatcs differed most res " ects *■ 

USf ,u" #r f d ?1 * fye^a, ,tems wl,h third-year student* who had not yet 
done the ichooi-baied reading course (U. those who would have had I mmh 

XJi Z^ h6 tW ° y T f > ot ,helr tMehw oducaXn course to^ne 
school-based reading course ideas). 

hSpHPSl s, 8 nUI "«» , y °f only one item from beginning teachers who 
£ij5V£ "^f-taiBd reading course (U, tnosc who had bSS 

Kfln a fiLS , ,dM \ ab ? ,t the ' Cfld i»8 Process but who had bSm 
taught m a different format, the en-eampus model), 

fSLnllv SS^'. Ch -? 0U, T d r t 8dJn » courso Sraduates did not hold 
Sd Sole, J iST™ ** «he schooi-based courie graduates who 

severSfStht " h * d b "" tMCh! " 8 ln ,h * 8Choo, » for 

SSSSfSuVSSTJSt - » 

Consideration Of Group DIMm-n^. f n rw.,| 

BxpetUnmd Tmghota va All other Croups 

voiSdJfff?i«™ We ( ii gnllltt 'l t di « e,, « n « 9 b «w e en groups, in all, sixty-five in- 
^pin« f '.T' b «™ *h« experienced teachers and one of the other four 
tte «LJ^n y ± ir ^ the,e were between e^mJ tJch^d 

™ta£2^# ^ h8d reCeM,y coffl P» e *«* *h* school-based courier Thus, the 
majority of difference, occurred between the grouo who had had th» i„,f 

teachers, and the group who had had the most recent expesurel ^Pe^ed 

An analysis of the item, on which the two groups differed indicated thats 

SL£S?£?22 . C0U 2 8 8 r ! doal « P'aced «ess importance on a skills 
ThKwI .^M^V 8 fj e8d i n 8» 10 P»«»cutarT phonics approS 
This show, that students within the school-based course viewed reading 
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the seheoi«bo§ed course graduates agreed more strongly than tho experi- 
enced teachers that reading h not a precise process in which * 

every word has to be raad 
error* are not made 

risk-taking U not considered appropriate behaviour 

, the schooUbased course graduates believed more strongly than the 
experienced teachers that reading should be taught if* a functional Inte- 
grated manner 

the sehool*based course graduates placed a greater emphasis on meaning 
(context) cues in the teaching of reading 

the school-based course graduates believed more strongly than sxperi* 
enced teachers in the use of children's interests and children's literature 
as a basis for the teaching of reading. 

The overall conclusion to be made about thesi* results is that the recent 
graduates of the ichool-based course appreciated that reading Is a language 
activity and a multi-cueing system in which students focus on meaning and 
engage in predicting and risk-taking behaviours, The use of teat with interes- 
ttogi quality language was seen as the most appropriate means of developing 
reading abilities. This is very much In line with views of Goodman (1971), 
Cambeume and Routch (1980) and Smith (197$% 

K#p*ri*wt*ti imchczn (Group %} md ztudmits bvtote und&nakiug Um 
BGfrool-bas&d reading unit (Group j; 

An examination of the Items on which these two groups differed significantly 
reveals that the students who had not done the school-based reading course 
were less in favour than experienced teachers of a "basal** approach, e t g, the 
belief that reading should be based upon pupils* interests, that reading should be 
Intfigratml with other subjects, that children should be able to choose stories 
they want , to read during the regular reading period and that children should be 
encouraged to read good children 1 ! literature* 

These results may reflect the influence of the pre-requisite units in reading-Ian* 
guage arts which had established certain basic understandings of the reading 
process, The results suggest that teaching in the first* and second-year 
reading^Janguage arts courses was consistent with the major emphasis within the 
thiro>year school-based reading education unit, 

ffjrjM»ri9ficerf tt&GhQF& (Group S) and beginning imsaftgrg (Group 3} 

Begmning teachers who received instruction in reading in the campus*based 
course differed from the experienced teachers In the following ways* 
they placed less emphasis on a skills approach 

they placed more emphasis on meaning and context eues, the importance 
of students' interests and good literature! and the use of prediction and 
rjik-taking behaviours in learning to read, 

Bxperimmd teaahmrs (Qroup s; and school -based course graduates (Group 
4) 



The results show that, as with the if Si beginning teachers, the 1982 beginning 
teachers believed more strongly than the experienced teachers that* 
there should be less emphasis placed upon a skills approach 

there should be more attention focused on meaning and contextual cues, 
consideration of children's Interests, and the use of risk-taking 
behaviours* °. 
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As well as testing for differences between discrete groups, analyse* were also 
performed to test for differences between combined groups, These analyses 
snowed that experienced teachers differed from the other students and teachers 
involved* In particular* the experienced teachers differed from the following 
combined groups* ° 

t all those who had done the school-based or campus-based college course 

ail those who bad done the school-based course 
t both groups of beginning teachers* 

These results demonstrate that the coilege courses {school-based or campus^based) 
have been responsible for the development of firm beliefs about the teaching of 
reading and that these beliefs are being maintained once the students enter the 
schools as teachers, The extent to which these beliefs are maintained over time should 
be the focus of further f©Ilow*up research. 

Differences among EMpori&ncod Teachers 

The results from the analysis of the views of the experienced teachers are consistent 
with the other results* They Indicate that the experienced teachers with the least 
experience dlffemd from the more experienced teachers on three items. The least 
ttwicnced tm&wn put less stre*# ©h the use of phonic skills and word recognition 
sjcuis arid placed more emphasis upon allowing children to choose their own stories 
during the regular reading lesions* 

Student Tmaehmza who had not Cmpi&M th» Sahool^Bamd Matting Courm (Qzqud 
1} and Those mo Had (Group 2) 

Although there were only three items on which students who had completed the 
schooUbased reading unit and those who had not differed, the items are important ones 
which reflect a major thrust of the school-based course. They were concerned wiih the 
importance of focusing on meaning, comprehension and riik*taking behaviour when 
teaching reading* 

A if tf f [ §< Ftsuitl ls P«*inenti the comparison between the students before the 
school-based reading education unit and the combined group of people who had 
completed the school-based reading unit* These results show that the students before 
the^ reading education unit differed significantly from the school-based course 
graduates on seven itemsi the three items previously discussed plus four others, The 
four other items show that the group who had not completed the reading education 
unit did not agree with an approach which emphasisedi 

v the use of a basal text 

• guided reading lessens 

» word recognition skills 

wofd*peffect reading* 

Students who had completed the unit disagreed with such approaches even more 
strongly* 

Rmemnt QraduaUs of thm ^cAooi-fiaaed Q&utgs (Group 2) and JcneoJ-aaae^ 
Graduates in tiseir First of T&aahing (Croup 4) 

An imf^rtam finding of this study was the failure to obtain any significant differences 
between the students who had recently completed the school-based reading course and 
the school-based graduates in their first year of teaching* This finding demonstrates 
that the views of reading which the students had acquired as a result of the 



SS"iHH!iT 4U ^ ******* been maintained upon entry Into the classroom. As we 
^wHl^fSr * h ° W ,0 " g iych Vlew « WU ' pe ' sl " '<■«. 

Scstwol-BiMta OMu*t»<i (a roup 4) and C«w # u«-fljs#tf atmmtm (Oioup 3) 

*l^hi 0Ve L° r J ftVe, ^ lng be l le/i * bout reading, the coUege- and school-based 
appreaehei produced teachers with similar views about the nature of reading, 

™* Si! '"tales *h« both the KhoeLbaied and cflmput.ba.ad reading courses 
were MuaiFy wccmsIu! in producing students whose views of the teaching 0 f reading 
were in accord with those enunciated in the course. 8 °* rM0 * n « 

ftaf «i h k, g il b ir h beginning teachers held similar views, it would be interes. 

Selenl SuX ' J35? ? f> ^V nmUM f lnt0 pr » c,,ce ,n a $lmUar Mnn «- The 
Kf^k«. ™ y * » ^J 8 ! 1 * w,th ,h€ wa ^ 8 ta wh,ch l4ud «nt teachers and beginnine 
iflf^ 8 ! f"«P*^««^ the teaching of reading, it unable to answer thi. qLsttonb"? 
it is an issue worthy of further investigation. H uux 

f«^hSL r ? M i^, Whk ^ 80t i i ba) ' ond the stud y 01 "^en* teachers' and beginning 
m^n™M„ C ^f t,0ftS °* rwdln « *»« b « necessary to determine whether there are 
TermTA* dl " erencM Ntwien « school- and college-bated courses in 

» ability to develop reading-language strategies 

ability to design and develop readlng-ianguage programs, 

Meant Graduate, of «,« Sehool-Bwi course fcroup i} and BMnnino Tmaehata 
who were QriduateB of tA# Cmpu*-l)Md Cour.e , Oreup 9 

j^il. W tH^ 000 H .t m . v ,f hl ^ J there wai 8 slsnlflcant difference between these 
■£52?' S5 l^r'^^L^*" b^ystematlcaUy taught to use phonic 

Si Li * K'wo'-based graduates showed moderate agreement. Despite con- 

sUerabie exposure during the school-baaed program (U. woridng in a cSoms for 

staw?to re^t »hL e i n ^ iW T 8tW * , of th J dip,omt) ' Sf«duates%f that course were 
ff^hJt k^*l t,,e lnlluenc » « f wpwtonwd teachers to support strongly the emphasis 
aJtef S m^^?,^^! « the t« c htag of reading. It IHnterestlng to note til 
£ 1ta!r»taE?L 1 -i 1 ^ cher, » th J» « rou P ««hibhed no slgniflAnt diffefence 
^^iTJif?* °^. thi * P» rtI ™taf •PPfMCh to teaching reading when compared with 
eampus-based readtag course graduates, It might b« suggested that upon apKment 
^beginning teachers come uider the strong s^kUsSfg Influence if sffl oolicv 
philosophy and praetieei relating to the teachfcg of reading. P ~ ' 

SeAeoJ-flaj«! Coum# Graduates (Oroup 3} and All other Croups 

HSJ^Si-^T *!? tadla,t » th « *ba greatest differences occurred bet- 

!2?52 W ^ ^ d reCe 1 ly e«"Pl«ted the school-based reading course and 
L tea f ^ r «' A* between these students who had extensive, recent exposure 
Ei*E£ #ui ,lttl 1» n©n.recent exposure to the ideas in the kU^ wm''' 

« on ©nly one item f f ©tn th€ school-based graduates 
in na respects from the 1983 beginning teachers. 



Similar Views held by All Groups 



A comparison of all groups also indicated it degree of agreement on certain items, All 
groups regarded functional aspects of learning to read as important. In addition, ail 
respondents emphasised the importance they placed on reading for meaning at ail 
stages of teaching reading* ° 

ImajlaMgfli el 

From this study Into the formation of teachers of reading, it is clear that student 
teachers of both the present school-based program and the previous campus-based 
courses in reading eoueatien held views consistent with a psyeholinguisllc model for 
the teaching of reading* It is of interest that these student teacher viewpoints varied 
markedly from tne reading approaches supported by experienced teachers. In line with 
previous studies by Duffy and Metheny (1978, 1979), the beliefs of student teachers 
and beginning teachers tended to be pupil*centred whereas experienced teacher beliefs 
supported more structured, skiils*based approaches to the teaching of reading* 

The disparity between the view of beginning teachers and that of experienced teachers 
is of importance because experienced teachers are "the significant others" in the pro- 
cess of socialising young teachers entering the teaching profession, It appears that this 
socialising influence of experienced teachers towards eontrnt^ofiented approaches is 
clamed by the positive working relationships established Jointly by the schools in 
which school studies are undertaken and college lecturing staff working in the area of 
reading eAJcatlorw However, the study did reveal one instance * the emphasis on 
systematic phonic instruction - where, in the induction year, beginning teachers were 
being socialised towards the stance which this research showed was consi$tently being 
taken by experienced teachers* 

Therefore, a number of critical questions still remain to be addressed before there will 
be a complete understanding of the pre-service and in-service development of teachers 
of reading. It is apparent that further research needs to look beyond perceived beliefs 
about knowledge, skills and attitudes to the actual performance of student teachers, 
beginning teachers and experienced teachers in order to gauge. 

student teacher ability to design, implement and evaluate reading-language pro- 
grams consistent with current psyehollnguistic models 

the durability of beginning teachers* knowledge, beliefs and attitudes In the 
teaching of reading during the early years of teaching 

the possibilities of staff development programs to explore the need for more 
congruence in the viewpoints of young teachers and their experienced 
colleagues 

the nature of the relationship between the beliefs and attitudes about reading 
and the actual behaviours and practices of teachers engaged in the teaching of 
reading. 
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